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Novel Reading: Make it of More 
Value 


Dr C. D. Spivak, editor of Medical libraries, 
Denver, Col. 


The reading of books may be divided 
into two categories—the reading for 
pleasure and the reading for instruction. 
There is, however, no sharp line of de- 
markation betweenthetwo. The book 
read for pleasure may impart instruc- 
tion,and the instructive book may afford 
pleasure. The intention of the individ- 
ual reader is the distinguishing thing. 
One sets out to read a book for the 
sake of whiling away the time, another 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge. 
As to the books themselves—and by 
books I mean the recognized literature 
of the world—there are no categories at 
all. Every book, no matter to what 
class of literature it belongs, contains 
within itself the two elements—the 
pleasurable and the instructive; and it 
will depend solely upon the mental, 
moral, and esthetic capacities of the 
individual reader how much of the one 
or the other he will derive from his 
reading. No one will deny that the 
gymnastic exercise of the mind in log- 
ical subtleties affords a great deal of 
pleasure. Mill’s logic, therefore, may 
be read for the pleasure that there is in 
it, the instruction it may give being a 
secondary matter. On the other hand, 
no one will dispute that the books of 
the masters in fiction are capable of in- 
ducing great mental activity. Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina may be read with a view 
of passing its contents through the cru- 
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cible of criticism and analysis, the pleas- 
ure obtained from it being only a sub- 
ordinate matter. 

The majority of novel readers belong 
to the second category—pleasure seek- 
ers. But pleasures differinkind. The 
pleasure of the novel reader is of such 
a kind that under favorable circum- 
stances it carries instruction with it, or, 
at least,awakens a desire for knowledge, 
for, as I said before, all books are made 
up of the two things, pleasure and in- 
struction. It is evident, therefore, that 
the excessive reading of novels, which 
is considered in certain quarters as a 
great calamity, is per se not an evil. If 
a Gladstone or Weir Mitchell read two 
novels a day no one will think it excess- 
ive. They read and think. On the 
other hand, when Mrs Jones reads two 
novels a week it is twotoo much. She 
never gives them a thought; like one 
of Gogol’s characters, she measures 
time by spelling out so many words. 
There is no difference between one who 
is reading Spencer and another who is 
reading Doyle if they both keep their 
brains active. It is better, in fact, that 
one read Doyle for pleasure only than 
that one read Spencer and leave him 
undigested. Inthe former case some- 
thing has been gained—pleasure; inthe 
latter there is absolute loss—loss of 
time. 

The question, then, of excessive read- 
ing of novels resolves itself not into how 
to divert the majority of readers from 
reading novels, but how to make novel 
readers think and analyze the novels 
they read. All the systems and meth- 
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ods recommended and used for the pur- 
pose of diverting readers from novels 
into what is styled solid literature, are 
based upon an erroneous supposition, 
that the end in view is the reading of 
books other than fiction; whereas our 
main object should be the development 
of the critical and analytical abilities of 
the readers. 

Let us pass in review the various 
methods and systems employed to di- 
vert novel readers to solid literature,and 
see whether they have fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their originators: 

1 The two-book system has undoubt- 
edly accomplished some good in this 
direction. Incidentally after one has 
been in a certain measure imposed upon 
to take home a solid book he may get 
interested in it, and perhaps develop a 
taste for other branches of literature. 
But the result is, to say the least, doubt- 
ful. If one takes out from the library 
Dickensand Travelsin Africa, Elliotand 
the History of Rome, Hope and the 
Biography of Cesar, it is likely that 
the former in each case will be read and 
the latter only glanced at. For, by 
placing in the hands of a reader a solid 
book alongside of a novel, you have 
done absolutely nothing to awaken the 
desire to read this solid book. 

2 The open-shelf system has done 
more toward the desiredend. Free ac- 
cess to all the books makes it more prob- 
able that the choice will once in a great 
while fall upon the “solid” book. Free- 
dom of choice is a greater incentive 
than the two-book system, for free as 
the latter system apparently is, yet it 
contains the germ of compulsion. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry take two books from 
the library; I, too, will carry home two 
books. 

3 The bulletins and bibliography of 
topics of the day published by libraries 
are a step nearer in the right direction. 
But the lists on Jean D’Arc, Cuba, and 
Napoleon will serve in the majority of 
cases only as a guide to those who are 
already interested in these questions. 

4 The personal influence of librarians 
is really one of the most logical, ra- 
tional, and effective methods. But li- 


brarians are, as a rule, overworked, and 
have no time and opportunity to exert 
their beneficial influence upon individ- 
ual readers. 

It is evident from the above that all 
the methods in vogue are defective, and 
that, moreover, they are based upon an 
erroneous assumption. 

Let us analyze the scanty thoughts of 
even an unthinking reader after he has 
finished a novel. The novel is a good 
one. The reader has enjoyed it. It is 
quite rational.to expect that the reader 
will give a passing thought to theauthor. 
Who is he or she? If we could take 
advantage of that moment and place in 
the hands of the reader a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author he would 
surely read it with pleasure, as at that 
time the biography would supply an 
actual demand. Having read once or 
twice the life of the author of the novel 
he read, he would in time develop a de- 
sire to become acquainted with all the 
authors of all the novels he reads. In 
reading the biographies he would form 
an idea of the estimate of the author’s 
works; he would find, perhaps, the 
works compared to that of other writers 
of his time and genre; in short, the 
reading of biographies might eventually 
develop his critical faculties and thereby 
tend to, his taking up successively other 
branches of literature. 

But nobody has placed in his hands 
a sketch of the author’s life; the oppor- 
tune moment is gone, and the result is 
that another novel takes its place. 

Now, my plan of campaign is to take 
advantage of this favorable moment in 
the reader’s life and use it for all it is 
worth; not exactly by placing in his 
hands along with the novel a sketch of 
the author’s life, which would be a good 
thing if it were feasible, but by a method 
which is tantamount to it. 

Suppose that one of Tolstoi’s novels 
is given out from the library. With it 
goes a printed slip which bears the fol- 
lowing legend: 

To the reader: 

After you have read this book, you 
will undoubtedly be interested to know 
something of the life and other works 
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of the author who has afforded you a 
few hours of recreation. We have in the 
library the following books and maga- 
zine articles which give an account of 
Tolstoi’s life and works. 

(Here follows a list of biographies in 
book form and magazine articles. ) 

You have no doubt formed an opinion 
as to the merits of the book; would 
you like to know what other people 
think of it? If so, we have in the li- 
brary the following books and maga- 
zine articles which no doubt will inter- 
est you, 

(A list of books and magazine articles 
follows.) 

By placing such a printed slip within 
each book the novel is at once placed 
ona higher level. It is no more a mere 
novel to be read and forgotten. It is, 
like any other book, subject to critical 
scrutiny, written by a man or woman 
whose life and works one is curious to 
know. These two cardinal ideas are 
tersely and pointedly brought before 
the mind of the reader in this insignifi- 
cant looking printed slip. I should be 
myself greatly disappointed if more 
than so per cent of readers do not act 
upon this suggestion 

The plan is feasible. Of course, no 
one library is in a position to prepare 
and print such slips for all its novels. 
The coéperation of many libraries is es- 
sential. There is only one body capable 
of taking up this plan and carrying it 
through successfully—the American Li- 
brary Association. The work can be 
easily outlined by assigning to each 
member of the association the prepara- 
tion of the bibliography of, say four 
authors, and within six months 2000 
authors would receive due consideration 
at the hands of novel readers. 

When the work is ready and the slips 
printed, they can be sold in sets to li- 
braries at a nominal price. Each slip 
would bearthe name of the librarian who 
compiled the references. These slips 
should he pasted at the end of the book 
on the inside of the back cover. 

I hope that this simple, rational, and 
feasible plan will receive due consider- 
ation. 
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Library Section of N. E. A. 
Public libraries and public schools 

There should be most cordial rela- 
tions between the school and the library. 
The librarian should know the school 
and its work, in a general way, as a very 
important part of his work, just as the 
teacher should know the library and its 
methods as a part of her work. 

The librarian should meet with the 
teachers as often as practicable for the 
discussion of their common work. If 
possible the librarian should occasion- 
ally address the older pupils. 

Teachers should be members of va- 
rious library committees, especially of 
the purchasing committee. 

The librarian should make out fre- 
quent bulletins for school use. He 
should suggest books for the collateral 
reading of teachers and pupils in geog- 
raphy, history, science and literature. 
He should regard the children as his 
most important patrons; those whom 
he can help the most. The children 
should have free access to the library 
shelves. 

The community should be led to re- 
gard the library as a necessary part of 
a system of public education, no more 
to be done without than the common 
school. 

If it is the duty of the state to see 
that its citizens know how to read, it is 
certainly none the less its duty to see 
that they are so trained that the ability 
to read will be a blessing rather than a 
curse. 

A free public library is the adult’s 
common school. 

Pupils should know what a library is, 
what it contains and how to use it. A 
child can no more be wisely left to get 
his knowledge and taste for literature 
by himself than to get his mathemat- 
ical or scientific training in the same 
way. Children must be trained to use 
the library as they are trained to do 
other things. 

Pupils should learn to read with econ- 
omy of time by making use of page 
headings, tables of contents, reviews, 
Poole’s Index, card catalogs and other 
helps. 
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The destiny of a child is not affected 
by the ability to read, but by the use 
he makes of that ability. 

The library should be made an indis- 
pensable adjunct of the school. The 
school trains for a few years, the library 
for a lifetime. 

Normal schools, and all schools hav- 
ing to do with the training of teachers, 
should train their students in the use of 
books and libraries. 

The ability to read is merely a means 
to an end. 

COMMITTEE ON. THE RELATION OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The committee hopes to arouse gen- 
eral interest in its subject while it is 
making inquiries and studies in the 
preparation of its report. In its report 
it hopes to furnish a brief statement of 
present conditions, and an outline of 
what the most experienced say are the 
best methods of bringing into active 
coéperation the forces of the schools 
and libraries of our country. 

The committee has divided its field 
as follows. The members ask for re- 
sults of experience and investigation 
along the lines of its report: 

1 Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.: List of books for pupils 
in grades 1 to 12 with special reference 
to the average country school teacher 
and the average grade teacher. Also 
the use of books and libraries in gram- 
mar grades generally. 

2 F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free library commission, 
Madison, Wis.: The relations existing 
between libraries and schools in the 
country districts and country towns. 
Also a brief outline which may help a 
country or village teacher to improve 
or to organize a library in a country 
district. 

3 Prof. M. Louise Jones, State nor- 
mal school, Emporia, Kan.: The work 
of normal schools throughout the coun- 
try in familiarizing their pupils with 
the use of books in the schoolroom, 
the organizing and forming of a library 
in a small community, the selection of 
books, etc. 
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4 Prof. Charles McMurry, Normal, 
Ill.: Books and libraries in grades 1 to 


‘4 in the country generally. This cov- 


ers the whole field, not simply of the 
use of books in connection with study 
in the schoolroom, but the beginnings 
of children’s reading in every depart- 
ment of school and at home. 

5 J. C. Dana, City library, Spring- 
field, Mass.: The attitude of libraries 
toward schools; what the librarian can 
do to promote a helpful relation be- 
tween herself and the teachers. 
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Hugh Robert Mill, librarian of the 
Royal geographical society, London, 
last year prepared a geographical guide, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
3s. 6d. This little volume is entitled 
Hints to teachers and students on the 
choice of geographical books for refer- 
ence and reading, with classified lists. 
It begins with a judicious chapter on 
the principles of geography, and passes 
to the teaching of geography, citing 
the best books on method. Incident- 
ally the high educational value and in- 
herent interest of the study are well 
brought out. The succeeding chapters 
take up: The choice of text-books, 
Atlases and means of illustration (the 
importance of globes being empha- 
sized), Works of reference, Mathemat- 
ical geography, Physical geography, 
Bio-geography, Anthropo-geography. 
Then follow the divisions of the earth, 
the British Empire, Europe, Asia, and 
so on. General travel and biography, 
in so far as they bear on geography, 
conclude the work. Almost every title 
bears a note, descriptive rather than 
critical, and usually too brief to be of 
much service. A sprinkling of foreign 
books is included, and there are refer- 
ences to noteworthy reports and to 
articles in magazines and_ reviews. 
Each division of the guide has a capi- 
tal prefatory note of several pages, 
but there is no index. 

GEORGE ILES. 




















The Dewey Decimal Classification 


Some Suggestions in Regard to the 
Use of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification 
Francis D. Tandy, Denver public library 

In adopting any general system of 
classification, the fact that it is a general 
system, while the needs of the library 
are specific, should always be borne in 
mind. Different libraries have different 
needs‘in classification as in everything 
else. The library of a technical school 
will want its books on electricity and 
electrical engineering near the books 
on mechanical engineering; while the 
library of a scientific society will find 
them more convenient in the department 
of physics A person, therefore, desig n- 
ing a system of classification to meet 
the needs of many diverse people will 
often set aside two, and sometimes more 
than two, places for works upon the 
same subject. In this way each person 
can use that form of classification which 
best suits his individual needs and let 
the rest go. 

While this is the only way in which 
the same system of classification can be 
made to meet the demands of different 
libraries, the multiplication of classes 
for works of the same nature adds 
greatly to the difficulties of the classi- 
fier. The purpose of this article is to 
point out some of these difficulties, and 
the manner in which they may be 
treated. It is not to be supposed that 
all will find it advisable to give the same 
answers to Mr Dewey’s conundrums. 
But it is thought that a statement of 
some of the answers, and the reasons 
for them, can do little harm and may be 
of some assistance to others. 

Christian science is a typical exam- 
ple. Shall it be put in 615,851, 265.8, or 
be crowded into some subdivision of 
130? It is hardly satisfactory to put it 
in the first place, especially if the med- 
ical department is of much importance; 
265.8 is better, but they seem to be more 
in place under 131, this bringing them 
near the works on spiritualism, palmis- 
try, hypnotism, etc. There may be no 
very close affinity between these sub- 
jects and Christian science, but the same 
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class of people seem to study them all, 
so it is convenient to have them close 
together. For the same reason there is 
a great temptation to put theosophy 
close at hand also, though it may well 
go in 147 instead of 212 or 294, and 
Free thought may very conveniently be 
put in 146. 

It is often advisable to strain a point 
in order to keep the works of an author 
together. For example, Self help, by 
Smiles, will easily go in 374, while 
Duty will naturally be put in some sub- 
division of 170. It will be found far 
more convenient, however, to keep such 
works all together, and perhaps the best 
place for them is in Ethics. The same 
rule holds good in regard to philoso- 
phers. Itis often a greater convenience 
to have Spencer’s Synthetic philosophy 
all together in 192 than to have First 
principles in 149.7, Principles of biology 
in 575, and Principles of sociology in 
390. Of course, when one is adopting 
a subject classification it is not well to 
sacrifice that classification too much in 
order to bring all the works of one 
author together, but it is well to con- 
sider the great advantage of an author 
classification in a particular case, when 
the sacrifice is not too great. 

It is only in exceptional cases, in the 
library of a political club, for instance, 
where it would be advisable to put 
Woman suffrage in 324.3. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would be better 
to put all books about women, except 
medical books, under the subdivisions 
of 396. It is also unsatisfactory to sep- 
arate civil government from constitu- 
tional history. These may conveniently 
be brought together under 342. 

The whole department of education 
is a source of worry, if the Decimal 
classification be very closely followed. 
The books about the teaching of arith- 
metic and the text-books get separated, 
and frequently some of each are put in 
372.7 and some in 511. The school 
readers are worse yet. They stray all 
over the library. They bob up serenely 
in 372.4, 428.6, 808.8. Often the differ- 
ent readers of the saine series will be 
infected with the roving dispositions of 
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their class, and in order to get a set 
of Barnes’ readers together, the weary 
counter attendant will have to institute 
a regular “round-up.” 

The only way to avoid this is to de- 
cide detinitely where each subject is 
wanted, and then put the books on the 
teaching of that subject and the text- 
books there together. If much atten- 
tion is to be bestowed upon the pedagog- 
ical department put them, text-books 
and all, in their respective subdivisions 
of 370. But when you have conscien- 
tiously done this for several months you 
will wake up in the small hours of the 
morning and shudder to think that you 
have scattered People and places here 
and there, by Mara L. Pratt, all through 
the travels, instead of gathering them 
all comfortably in 372.8. Or if you have 
put them in 372.8 you will wonder why 
you did not scatter them in g10. Which- 
ever way you do you will worry about 
it. But don’t doit. That way madness 
lies, and you cannot even be sure if 
your madness is 132 or 616.8. 

The most difficult matter in regard to 
the classes of 500 and 6co is to deter- 
mine whether the scientific or the tech- 
nical side of the library shall prepon- 
derate. Having decided this point, stick 
to it. Don’t scatter your electrical 
books between 537 and 621.3. Don’t be 
afraid of straining the classification in 
order to bring books of the same nature 
together The library in a mining com- 
munity will find it advisable to bring all 
works on assaying, metallurgy,and min- 
eralogy under 622.7 instead of separat- 
ing them in 549, 622, and 669. Inthe 
same way care must be exercised in the 
subdivisions of 690 and 720; 630 and 
710; QOI, 572, and 390, and in short, all 
through the classification. 

One of the points which needs to be 
decided at the start is how far the classi- 
fication should be carried. Usually the 
tendency is to carry it too far. Toa 
person of frugal mind it seems a pity to 
let so much good classification go to 
waste, and so an attempt is made to use 
it all. Asa usual thing it would seem 
to be sufficient to carry the classifica- 
tion to one place of decimals in a library 
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of 100,000. This allows for 10,000 classes, 
or an average of 10 books for every class. 
Of course very many—more than half— 
of these classes will never be used, and 
many of the classes will contain several 
hundredvolumes. Insomedepartments 
it will be advisable to carry the classifi- 
cation further than this, and in a good 
many it will not be well to go to that 
length. Asa general thing 800 should 
not be subdivided beyond the first 
three figures, though a fiew special col- 
lections need numbers of their own. 
Shakesperiana, for example, would get 
scattered in 822, so give it 822.3. Kut 
this is no reason for subdividing the 
whole of 8co by period. 

A library in whichthe publicis allowed 
access to the shelves will need a closer 
system of classification than one in 
which the shelves are closed. Many 
other factors have to be taken into ac- 
count in laying out the general plan to 
be followed and in attacking its details 
and it is in the decision of these points 
that the necessity of intelligence in the 
classifier is felt. 

A few changes could perhaps be profit- 
ably made inthe classification. Travels 
and biography might just as well be 
made 980 and 990, respectively, instead 
of g!0 and g20. By giving them these 
numbers they would not separate gen- 
eral history from ancient history. The 
classification would then run goo gen- 
eral history, g!0 ancient history, 920 
European history, etc., and 982 travels 
in Europe. In the same way it might 
be advisable to change commerce from 
380 to 340, so that it would be close to 
political economy instead of being sep- 
arated from it by several large classes. 
Any particular division in which the 
library may have a large number of 
books, and which for convenience it is 
desirable to put in a separate room, 
may very well be put at the end of the 
general class to which it belongs Ifa 
library is contemplating a large law or 
medical department, these may be given 
the numbers 390 and 690, respectively. 
The numbers of the other divisions of 
the same class will have to be changed 
to correspond. Of course when such a 
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plan is followed all the subdivisions can 
be carried out without alteration. Your 
own nervous prostration will be 696.8 
instead of 616.8, that is all the differ- 
ence. 

It is rather a good thing to take a few 
liberties of this sort with a system of 
classification, in order to realize, and 
perhaps make it realize, that it is your 
servant and not your master. To es- 
tablish clearly this relation is the first 
essential of success. The second essen- 
tial is to maintain it. This requires 
firmness, great firmness, and classifiers 
should possess a great quantity of it. I 
once asked an experienced classifier 
what she did when she made a mistake. 
I don't make any, she replied. When I 
classify a book in a certain place the 
fact that it is put there makes that the 
right place. If I started to change 
things I should have been in a lunatic 
asylum long ago. 

Verily, these are the words of wis- 
dom. 
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Editor of Pustic LiBRARIEs: 

Mr Crunden’s communication on 
Poorly bound books is being read by 
me just after receipt of a copy of Ayl- 
win from the publishers. I wrote them 
pointing out that one of the library 
copies required rebinding on account 
of over pressure which had cut the front 
page. Their reply was immediate and 
satisfactory. I often wonder if it ever 
strikes those who complain to every- 
body but the publishers about the poor 
binding of books that they are not go- 
ing about the correction of the evil. If 
the publisher be written to, it gives him 
a chance of discovering exactly where 
the mistake has arisen. Sometimes 
faulty material has been used by con- 
tracting binders. Sometimes good ma- 
terial has been treated carelessly. It 
must always be borne in mind that pub- 
lishers value and protect a reputation 
gained by years of hard work and hon- 
est dealing, but they cannot correct 
evils of which they are not made di- 
rectly cognizant. 

Personally I am very glad that 


Holmes, Southworth, and Wilson are 
printed with poor type on poor paper. 
I am certain that the rudimentary art 
education in the schools has the effect 
of making readers prefer good type and 
paper, and consequently they select 
books which enjoy those distinctions. 

New Orleans. WILLIAM BEERS. 
Editor PusLic LIBRARIEs: 

I am glad to have the chance to say 
that I did the very thing Mr Beers rec- 
ommends, as is shown by the following 
reply received this morning from the 
Dillingham Company. And this is not 
the first time I have made complaints 
directly to the publishers: 

I note your letter regarding bad 
print of books, and promise you that 
the worst of our plates have been and 
are being melted, new ones made, and 
new editions of the standard books of 
Augusta Evans, Marion Harland, and 
May Agnes Fleming will be new and 
good print. We are now making one 
of Marion Harland’s and May Agnes 
Fleming. Augusta Evans plates have 
also been made new, and I wish you 
would put in such books as you have a 
demand for. 

In my communication I indicated that 
it was, perhaps, on the whole, a good 
thing that this particular line of books 
has such a poor mechanical makeup. 
This, however, does not seem to effect 
materially their popularity among our 
readers. Iaminclinedtothink that taste 
for artistic typography develops later 
than taste for good literature; that bv 
the time readers are ready for active dis- 
crimination in paper and print,they are 
prepared to appreciate a better class of 
books than those in question; hence 
the appearance of the pages can hardly 
be relied on as a deterrent to their pe- 
rusal. If we are going to have them at 
all, especially considering the prices, 
we may as well have good type and 
paper. 

My chief point was that a communi- 
cation from a single librarian would not 
have the same effect as united action 
among the librarians of the country. 

St. Louis. F. M. CRUNDEN. 
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A Children’s Corner in a Small 
Library 


The first step toward a children’s 
room in the Evanston (Ill.) free pub- 
lic library has been made by establish- 
ing a children’s corner. A corner of the 
general reading-room was the only 
available space for this purpose, and 
it was with much trepidation that we 
turned loose the flock of miniature 
seekers after knowledge into this small 
space, at the risk of overrunning all the 
rights of grown-up readers; for while 
we knew that such a plan had been suc- 
cessfully tried in other places, we felt 
that our reading-room was already 
crowded. But we wish to give our 
testimony as to what may be done, 
even under crowded conditions, toward 
_ bringing the children and their books 
together: With us the crowded condi- 
tion of our room is sometimes a matter 
of some inconvenience; and yet we 
think the good results of bringing the 
books to the notice of the children quite 
outweighs the inconvenience. The gen- 
eral order of the room is better, and the 
children who have not been readers are 
being led to become readers. The mis- 
chievous small boy, who formerly came 
in to have a good time, and who for- 
merly, when receiving the reproving 
glance of the librarian, suddenly picked 
up a number of the Forum, or Political 
science quarterly, and began turning 
the leaves very industriously, is now 
often seen deeply absorbed in a good 
story of adventure or history, more 
adapted to his understanding than the 
periodicals mentioned. 

These books have also served to at- 
tract greater numbers of children to the 
library, and the number of very young 
patrons is growing rapidly, as we are 
increasing our purchases in the line of 
books adapted to the very youngest 
readers. 

The children’s library is classified like 
the main library, by the Dewey classifi- 
cation, an X being prefixed to call num- 
bers of miscellaneous classes, and a J 
to those of fiction. 

The children now find many interest- 
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ing books in travel, biography, history, 
etc., which they had never before dis- 
covered through the catalog, and an in- 
crease is noted in the number of non- 
fiction books taken. We realize more 
than ever the need for the personal help 
to the children which a special chil- 
dren’s librarian could give, but until it 
is possible to provide a children’s room 
with a regular attendant, it is certainly 
worth while, even at the risk of crowd- 
ing, and in the smallest libraries, to have 
a children’s corner. 
Mary B. Linpsay, Librarian. 


Library Experiences 


An attendant in a Chicago library 
who had spent most of the day looking 
up information concerning light, elec- 
tricity, etc., was approached by a seri- 
ous-looking individual who inquired 
for something on musical poles. The 
attendant, with her mind full of the 
previous subject, wondered where she 
would find this new subject discussed, 
and after a fruitless search returned to 
report that she feared the library had 
nothing to offer. She was met with 
rather a disappointed sigh from the 
seeker after knowledge, who said: I 
know that Chopin was a Pole, and I 
supposed there might be others. 

Another attendant who had been bus- 
ily employed finding the different pos- 
sessions owned by various countries in 
various parts of the globe, was asked for 
something on Dutch China. Still inthe 
geographical mood he expended con- 
siderable strength and time trying to 
locate the domain in the Flowery king- 
dom. Being unsuccessful, he returned 
to his inquirer for some further infor- 
mation to help him to find what was 
wanted, and was covered with confusion 
and chagrin to find that the woman 
wanted something on delftware. 

Another “bright blunder” was the re- 
ply of the clerk in the bookstore to 
the customer who asked for a copy of 
Omar Khayyam: I don’t think you have 
the correct title; I never heard of that 
book. The Iliad and Odyssey are all 
that Homer wrote. 
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Practical Hints on Organizing 


Zella Frances Adams, M. L. (Northwestern 
university), Evanston, III. 
The Shelf-list 


The importance of the shelf-list is 
generally conceded. It is used in tak- 
ing the annual inventory; it is a briet- 
classed catalog, and it is referred to 
constantly in assigning author- marks 
and work-numbers to new books. 

Form.—The list may be kept on 
sheets or on cards. The card form per- 
mits of a perfect alphabetical arrange- 
ment under each class, at all times, 
without the necessity of rewriting, and 
is preferable where economy of time 
and labor must be considered. The 
entries are very simple, and consist 
merely of the author’s surname, brief 
title of the book, call number, and ac- 
cession number. 

Call Number.—Write the call num- 
ber, in red ink, in the upper left-hand 
corner of the card, placing the class 
number just above, and the book num- 
ber just below, the first horizontal line. 

Author.—On the first line write the 
author’s name. Fore-names need not 
be given, except to distinguish authors 
of the same name inthe same class. It 
will save trouble later, however, if in- 
itials of fore-names are used for all au- 
thors of fiction, as these form a large 
class, and there is strong probability of 
the frequent recurrence of names. If 
an author inthis class has but one fore- 
name, write it in full. 

Title-—On the second line write the 
brief title of the book. If the work con- 
sists of two or more volumes, write the 
number of volumes after the title, leav- 
ing a space of one centimeter. 

Indention.—The proper indention for 
author and title is shownin the sample 
cards in the Library school rules. For 
author indention, begin at left-hand 
verticalline. For title indention, begin 
at right-hand vertical line. 

Accession Number.—Write the ac- 
cession number, in black ink, in the 
lower right-hand corner of the card, on 
the line above the guard-hole. When 
there are two or more volumes, and the 
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accession numbers are consecutive, give 
the first and last numbers, and connect 
them by a dash, e.g., 2452-8. If the ac- 
cession numbers are not continuous, 
make an exact record of accession num- 
bers and corresponding volumes, thus: 

524 v. I 

537-8 v. 2-3 

744 Vv. 4 

856-9 v. 5-8 

When there are many volumes, the 
entire space below the title may be 
needed. If this is not sufficient, the back 
of the card may be utilized. 

Bound Periodicals._-In the case of 
sets of periodicals of which some vol- 
umes may be lacking and others dupli- 
cated, it is a good plan to write a sepa- 
rate card for each volume and each 
copy which the library contains. The 
correct volume order is thus preserved, 
and the work of taking the inventory is 
simplified. 

Several Copies.--If there are several 
copies of a book, prepare a card for 
each copy. Write the number of the 
copy, in red ink, in the space between 
the vertical lines immediately under the 
author’s name. 


Reference Books.—Indicate special 
location for reference books by writing 
ref., in red ink, below the call number. 

Biography Cards.-The order on 
shelves for individual biography is al- 
phabetical by names of persons written 
about, instead of by authors, and a cor- 
responding change must be made on 
the cards. Move the author and the 
title one line farther down, and write the 
name of the subject of the life on the 
top line. Use title indention, and give 
initials of fore-names. 

For fuller details and sample cards 
consult Dewey’s Simplified library 
school rules, which has recently been 
issued. 

Librarians will be interested in thé 
fact that Harper & Bros.’ new De- 
scriptive list of publications, with por- 
traits, just issued, is modeled after the 
A. L. A. subject’ catalog, decimal sys- 
tem. 
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Success of Library Legislation in 
Indiana 


The Indiana Union of literary clubs 
has reason to congratulate itself on the 
success attending its efforts to secure 
desirable library legislation. 

The legislature passed a library bill 
which contains the three essentials 
deemed necessary by the clubs: First, 
a library commission serving without 
compensation, appointed by the gov- 
ernor; second, the establishment of a 
traveling libraries’ department in the 
State library; third, a provision for the 
establishment of township libraries. 

The bill, presented by the Commer- 
cial club of Indianapolis, and adopted 
by the Indiana Library association, was 
avowedly based upon the clubs’ meas- 
ure, so that while these organizations 
agreeing with the clubs to the senate 
substitute bill doubtless secured its 
passage, the greatest credit is due the 
Indiana Union of literary clubs which, 
for the past three years, has been untir- 
ing in its efforts to create a public senti- 
ment demanding a better library law. 
The new law does not affect existing li- 
braries, but will be of the greatest possi- 
ble benefit to the farming communities. 

Even before the law was signed by 
the governor, there was a movement 
afoot in several townships to secure the 
establishment of libraries. B. M. K. 


Acknowledgment of Assistance 
Feb. 25, 1899. 
Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I should like space in PusLic LiprRa- 
RIES to publicly acknowledge the kind- 
ness of the libraries that have aided us in 
work for traveling libraries in Indiana. 
The Indiana Union of literary clubs is 
greatly indebted to the New York State 
library and the Ohio State library for 
the loan of the traveling libraries which 
have been on exhibition at the Indiana 
State library for the past two months. 
The courtesy of Mr Dewey and Mr Gal- 
breath in so promptly responding to 
our request for these libraries is duly ap- 
preciated. MERICA HOAGLAND, 


Secretary Library legislative commit- 
tee Indiana Union of literary clubs. 


A. L. A. 
Revision of constitution 


Feb. 28, 1899 
Editor of PusLic LiprarRiEs: 

It was impossible for the committee 
on the revision of the A. L. A. consti- 
tution to get together an earlier report. 
We hope scon to publish a brief out- 
line of the revision we recommend. 
Few members of the A. L. A. have 
sent in comments or suggestions. In 
the hope of calling out a more general 
expression of opinion I venture to send 
you the following outline of what, as 
far as I can gather from a few letters 
received, is the general wish in regard 
to the new constitution. 

Make the council in part a represent- 
ative body by sending to it delegates 
from state and city library associa- 
tions. 

Give more independence to the sev- 
eral sections, making of them in effect 
departments, with department officers, 
each section looking after its own pro- 
gram and, in the main, all its own af- 
fairs. 

Let the associations represented in 
the council contribute to the A. L. A.’s 
treasury. 

Give the council power to establish 
departments; determine the place of 
and time of meeting; direct in some 
slight degree the work of the sections; 
fill all vacancies in office occurring be- 
tween the annual meetings; determine 
the duties of officers when necessary; 
act as advisory board for the associa- 
tion; hold meetings, not only at the 
time of the meeting of the A. L. A., but 
also on other occasions during the year 
if it seems advisable. This council 
should have from 50 to 75 members. 

It should be understood that the 
above is not put forth as a carefully 
considered opinion or suggestion. It 
is,as I have said, an outline of the ideas 
in regard to the revision which seem to 
be prevalent. The committee would 
like to hear from other members of 
the A.L.A. who have not as yet offered 


suggestions. Yours truly, 
J.C. Dana. 
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Public Document Cataloger 


Office superintendent public documents. 
Government printing office. 

The United States civil service com- 
mission announces an examination for 
the position of public document cata- 
loger, office superintendent of public 
documents, government printing office, 
Washington, D.C. 

The.examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, which will be 


_ weighted as tollows: 


Subjects. Weights. 
1 Publishing processes: 
a) Preparation of manuscript.... | 
b) Writing from incorrect copy.. > 25 
c) Proof-reading, or correcting | 
PENN sors 0 no Sichuan isi ore'e'sie's ) 
2 Bibliography: 
By) (CACTI sod. at siebigo ss.slss \ 
SA Re RD 35 
c) Books of reference ..........: J 


3 History, geography, and government 


of United States. ......6.0... 15 
4 Typewriting: 
Sh), Pa ions aye te.s ctereo 9 s00'0 26 
b) Copying and spacing......... (is 
c) Writing from dictation........ J 
WWNOUOL ¢ « ciainerowihnios sewasedin's 100 


Two days will be allowed for the ex- 
aminations. The first two (2) subjects 
will be given on one day, seven (7) hours; 
and the remaining subjects on another 
day, five (5) hours. Applicants may be 
examined on the first two subjects on 
April 11, 1899, at any place marked 
“PD,” and on the remaining subjects 
(‘‘History, geography, and government 
of United States, and typewriting) at 
Washington, D.C., on April 12, 1899, 
or at any place marked “A” or “C,” as 
shown in theschedule in section g of the 
Manual of examinations revised to Jan. 
I, 1899. 

From the register established as the 
result of this examination, certifications 
will be made to fill two (2) positions, as 
mentioned above, at a salary of $3 per 
diem each. 

This examination is open to all citi- 
zens of the United States who comply 
with the requirements. They will be 
examined, graded, and certified with 
entire impartiality, and wholly without 
regard to any consideration save their 


ability, as shown by the grade they at- 
tain in the examination. 

Applicants will be required to furnish 
their own typewriting machines and 
stands for use during the examination. 
Any make of machine may be used in 
the examination. 

Persons desiring to compete should 
at once apply to the United States Civil 
service commission, Washington, D. C., 
for application blanks (form 304), which 
should be properly executed and 
promptly forwarded to the commission. 


Traveling Libraries in Kane Co., 
Illinois 


Editor PusLic LiBRARIES: 

May | add a postscript to the article 
entitled, Traveling libraries in Kane 
county, Ill., and published in your Feb- 
ruary issue? 

The work has outgrown our most san- 
guine hopes, and now we have placed 
eight libraries in Kane county within the 
year, averaging 50 volumes each. Each 
book isstamped, Kane county federation 
library, with the number of the library 
to which it belongs. Into each is pasted 
a set of rules for borrowers and for li- 
brarian, and all are placed ina neat and 
durable bookcase. 

We have demonstrated to our satis- 
faction that there is a demand for books 
in farming districts, as these books have 
been eagerly read—often two a week. 

We begin to feel the need for state aid, 
as our supply from generous friends will 
not lastlong. In some smaller counties 
this supply will be lacking. 

We have found a very satisfactory 
method for home binding of paper-cov- 
ered books that makes them very du- 
rable. 

I understand that this work is being 
done also in Bureau, Champaign, and 
Whiteside counties, but I have no re- 
ports. FRANCES LEBARON, 
Chairman Library committee, Illinois 

Federation of Women’s clubs. 
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WE are under many obligations for 
the generous response to our request 
for back numbers of PusLic LisRARIEs, 
and hereby tender our sincere thanks 
not only for the magazines received, 
but for the kind words in which many 
of the answers were sent. 


Every library in the country should 
be represented by at least one delegate, 
but more, if possible, at the A. L. A. 
meeting next month. Trustee, libra- 
rian, or assistant, will feel repaid for 
all expense incurred by theenthusiasm, 
new ideas, or acquaintances gathered, 
in going to Atlanta. 


THERE is occasion for genuine re- 
joicing in the library profession over 
the appointment by President McKinley 
of Mr Putnam, as librarian of the Li- 
brary of congress. It is a gratification 
for several reasons. It isa recognition 
of the new spirit which has classed li- 
brarianship as a profession. It isa long 
step toward making the Congressional 
library a national library, without which 
our American library system will never 
be complete. 

The selection of Mr Putnam in itself 
will be pleasing to everyone who knows 
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him, as his unfailing courtesy and kind- 
ness to those who come in contact with 
him have made him a multitude of 
warm friends who see in his selection 
the recognition justly due a man of 
his rare attainments and manner. His 
broad general culture and his knowl- 
edge of library matters will soon stamp 
their mark on the library committed to 
his care. ° 

His career as a librarian is too well 
known to be reviewed here. The emi- 


nent success which has crowned his’ 


work in Boston makes that library 
easily the foremost library in the coun- 
try along certain lines, and these very 
lines mark the directions of greatest 
need in the Library of congress. 


THE provisions for sending out trav- 
eling libraries through the rural dis- 
tricts should be so hedged about that 
there will be no danger of developing 
a too great dependence on government 
for means of culture. Very few coun- 
try towns or hamlets but can pay a small 
amount for the presence of the books in 
the place—transportation, care-taking, 
or use—and unless there is a good rea- 
son against it, the privilege of using the 
books should not be without some ex- 
penditure on the part of those to whom 
they are sent. To have no responsi- 
bility at all with regard to the books 
means to lose the greatest stimulus 
toward aright appreciation of what a 
library means. In the main, people in 
the country are not different from peo- 
ple in the town, and it is a mistaken 
notion for persons in a large center to 
make provision for them in any way 
without mutual understanding of the 
wants and wishes of each other. While 
many of the patrons of a city library 
are not taxpayers, the fact that the in- 
stitution is supported by a tax isa safe- 
guard against that dependence on gov- 
ernment aid which, without taking 
thought thereto, the promoters of state 
traveling libraries may foster in com- 
munities where no public library exists. 

The traveling library idea is only a 
pathfinder anyway, and should not be 
continued beyond the point where a 
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community can devise and support a 
public library for itself. What is worth 
having is worth making an effort to get. 


Mucu more effective work can be 
done by the different sections of the A. 
L. A.if due consideration is given to the 
matter of making them distinct parts of 
the association. The individuality of 
their work can be better emphasized, 
while work of a higher character than 
has been done by some of them hereto- 
fore will be possible. The lack of these 
things has been due, perhaps, to lack of 
definite authority or responsibility in 
the matter. But if each section has its 
own Officers, chosen by those interested 
in its work, and held by them respon- 
sible for the success of the meetings, 
there will not be so great a probability 
that any will go away from the meeting 
feeling that so far as they are concerned 
nothing had been gained. Pustic L1- 
BRARIES has particular interest in this 
matter, and should like to see it 
carried through. We have heretofore 
urged certain librarians to attend these 
meetings, assuring them of help. which 
afterwards did not materialize, and for 
which no one in particular seemed at 
fault. We hope the matter will receive 
due consideration, and that definite, per- 
manent source of responsibility may be 
fixed. 


In discussing the subject of sections 
in the A. L. A. recently with one of 
the best, if one of the youngest, teach- 
ers in the library schools, a desire was 
expressed for a department and time in 
the meetings of the A. L. A. for discus- 
sing methods and means of work by the 
teachers in the variousschools. Thiscer- 
tainly seems a desirable thing. There 
was at Lakewood a sort of exposition, 
as it were, of the scope and aim of the 
different schools, but nothing that ap- 
peared to be particularly suggestive of 
help to those doing the work. Teach- 
ers in other lines find it beneficial to dis- 
cuss common problems, and it would 
seem as if teachers of library science 
might find it helpful as well. A fuller 
knowledge of the work of another often 
leads to a more generous appreciation 


of it, and a more just measure of one’s 
own work. 


TuE deplorable removals of State li- 
brarians in many states, on account of 
political influence, may lead to ultimate 
good if the library people of the several 
states will take up the matter, and con- 
tinue to remonstrate against such action 
tilla remedy for such things is secured. 
An illustration of what may be done by 
faithful and continuous labor is found in 
the progress made in Indiana. Library 
matters were not in a very flourishing 
condition for many years after the civil 
war, being retarded by the transfer of 
the library tax to other things. The 
State library suffered like the rest, being 
a veritable political plum handed back 
and forth as party success varied. At 
last, havingremained fora longer period 
than usual in the hands of persons 
deeply interested in its welfare, it be- 
came a source of considerable benefit 
and help to many people in the state. 
But a change in parties again brought 
a change in librarians, but not without a 
deepand partially effective protest from 
the multitude of friends that had grown 
up around it. Asa sort of reparation the 
powers that were, granted therequest to 
put its control in other hands than po- 
litical parties. The contest aroused a 
spirit of library enthusiasm which was 
taken advantage of by library people, 
and the work toward securing favorable 
library legislation has been carried on 
for the last four years without ceasing 
among literary clubs and organizations 
of various kinds, until at last success 
has crowned the efforts of those who 
have been at work. What has been 
done in Indiana can be done anywhere 
else. It only requires persistent, unsel- 
fish, and intelligent work, with an hon- 
est purposeat heart, tosecure something 
of worth. 

The Indiana law provides for a system 
of traveling libraries, with the State 
library as a center, available for or- 
ganizations of all kinds which desire 
to make use of them. It also permits 
any township to establish and support 
a library when a majority of the voters 
favor the proposition. 
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Library Exhibits 


Evva L. Moore, Wither’s public library, 
Bloomington, III. 


Today librarians have a broad con- 
ception of the educational work to be 
taken up and carried on by them in 
bringing, through the studious or the 
social medium, their citizens to a reali- 
zation of the literary wealth of which 
they are the possessors, not infrequently 
to their great surprise 

The ways and methods of gaining the 
attention of the public are various, the 
library art exhibit being among the most 
popular. 

It is said that this is an age of science 
and invention; that our minds are too 
full of the vexing problems of the day 
and the demands of a complex civiliza- 
tion to give time to the arts. If such be 
the case, is it not the work of the public 
library to create within its walls an at- 
mosphere of beauty; to put before the 
public some of the works of art which 
tend toward a “kind and sympathetic 
enchantment that takes us out of our- 
selves,” and which will lead people to 
seek for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in this world of ours? 

May we not hope that contact with 
artistic and harmonious surroundings 
will communicate its refining influence, 
and not only create a desire for such an 
environment at home, but suggest ways 
and means by which it may be attained? 
For the library may be a public bene- 
factor, in the way of encouraging peo- 
ple to make use of the material at hand 
tor the great and good things in art, and 
not to waste time in sighing for what is, 
to most of us, unattainable. If we can- 
not have an original, is it not well to 
procure the best copy possible and en- 
joy it? 

It is not necessary to say much about 
the importance to a library of such ex- 
hibitions. Everything is of importance 
which brings people to the building and 
lets them see that there is a library, and 
leads them to think of taking out books; 
and there is no doubt that the library 
often very happily advertises itself in 
this way, and often attracts to the li- 


brary the leading people of the com- 
munity, whose attention, at that time, 
may be brought to the library’s needs 
and to its possibilities under more favor- 
able circumstances. 

A librarian must make a careful and 
thoughtful study of the conditions and 
needs of the community; must have the 
ability to see and seize opportunities for 
holding exhibits which will be of timely 
interest, and have the freshness of 
novelty. He must be quick to see the 
beauty amid the difficulties, and over- 
come all obstacles. 

Many and of various kinds of subjects. 
have been the exhibits held; it is be- 
wildering to even attempt to give any 
idea of them, for like the old lady who 
lived in the shoe, I have so many im- 
pressions I don’t know what to do. 

One of the most interesting and 
beautiful exhibitions held recently was 
called The House Beautiful, which was 
intended to show the resources of the 
library in the line of house architecture, 
furniture, and decorations. The collec- 
tion included illustrations of the best 
examples of houses, both of the ancient 
and modern periods. Italian, Spanish, 
French and English palaces; some beau- 


‘tiful interiors, particularly of English 


houses, and hundreds of plates illus- 
trating the beautiful colonial period in 
this nation’s architecture. There was 
a profusion of books on every subject 
connected with the interior of the house 
and its furnishings, such as pottery and 
porcelain, stained glass, tapestry, car- 
pets, furniture, miniatures, etc 

Among many other noted ones were 
these: An art exhibit of the Sella pho- 
tographs of scenery in the high Alps 
and the Caucasus; another, the photo- 
lithographs of the Arrundell society, 
plates from Bancroft’s Book of the fair, 
and from Gerome’s works; collections 
of Japanese, Indian, and Swiss curios; 
a loan exhibit of the Copley prints of 
the decorations of the Boston public li- 
brary and the Library of Congress; book 
plates, plates of fine buildings; illustra- 
tions relating to industrial art; binding, 
with examples of work of the leading 
foreign and American binders. 
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But all this does not concern us, how- 
ever entertaining it may be to hear and 
read of, for it is not the library of 100,- 
000 or 50,000v. that we are interested in 
today, but that of 20, 10,5, or even I000v. 
Not the library provided with a lofty 
and spacious art gallery, but the one 
which has not even a suitable room for 
an exhibition. This library, with its 
many problems and difficulties, what are 
its possibilities in regard to exhibits and 
bulletin boards? 

Regrets should be, not for the limita- 
tions which seem to hedge us in, but 
our utter inability to do all that lies be- 
fore us to be done. 

This bit of homely wisdom is sug- 
gested as being useful in small libraries: 
When you can’t have what you like, you 
must like what you have. And another: 
Your house is not large enough to swing 
a cat in, said a man to his friend. But I 
don’t wish to swing a cat, answered the 
friend. 

Are there not infinite possibilities in 
what we have? What more conspicuous 
place for an art exhibit than the reading- 
room? Will not many thus view it who 
would not otherwise, who, through un- 
concern, perhaps, would not even pass 
into another room? How many, while 
idly turning over the leaves of a maga- 
zine, may become suddenly interested 
in the beauty around them? 

One of the many good things which 
can be done is to accept the very lib- 
eral offer of Scribner’s Sons, by which 
a library may have an exhibition of 
Revolutionary pictures, the original 
paintings and drawings of Howard 
Pyle, Harry Fenn, E. C. Peixotto, and 
other artists, illustrating Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s Story of the revolution, and 
Capt. A. T. Mahan’s American navy in 
the revolution, published in Scribner’s 
magazine, 1898. 

The conditions under which it may be 
loaned are that all charges of transpor- 
tation be paid by the library; that the 
collection be covered by insurance; and 
that the library assume resonsibility for 
safe handling, packing, and unpacking 
of them. 

The Century company lends to art 


and educational institutions, which, of 
course, includes libraries, framed orig- 
inal drawings for exhibition, on condi- 
tions similar to those of Scribner. 

The Ladies’ home journal and Youth’s 
companion loan exhibits of like char- 
acter and under similar conditions. 

Mr Faxon, of the Boston book com- 
pany, has two collections that he has 
loaned to libraries on different occa- 
sions: one, his collection of presenta- 
tion plates of the Christmas numbers of 
the English periodicals; the other, his 
collection of fad periodicals. 

An exhibition of pictures, secured 
from every available source, mounted 
on gray, white, or colored bristol board, 
artistically arranged, makes as effective 
an exhibit as one can imagine. 

Abundant material may be found in 
the illustrated magazines, Harper’s, Cen- 
tury, Scribner, forthe illustrations which 
appear in these are often reproductions, 
by photograph or by engraving, of pic-’ 
tures by the best artists of all time. 

The Perry pictures company, of Mal- 
den, Mass., is another source which may 
be drawn upon for material; the pictures 
furnished by them are reproductions by 
means of photographing and printing 
of the world’s best art. Their catalog 
indexes nearly 2000 pictures; Italian, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, German, Brit- 
ish, and American art being well 
represented, also ancient and modern 
sculpture, pictures of scenes, events, 
and places of historical and geographi- 
cal importance. 

Considering the price at which they 
are sold (one cent apiece when ordered 
by the Ico), they seem marvels of ex- 
cellence, and are admirable in the sub- 
jects and in mechanical execution. 

Various classes may be grouped sep- 
arately on screens, about seven feet 
high, covered with burlap or with white 
cloth or buckram. These screens will 
be found of special use when a library 
has no room or wall space to show col- 
lections. 

It is a matter of regret that color, 
which is such an important factor in 
esthetic development, cannot have a 
very prominent place in these exhibi- 
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tions, for the prints obtainable which 
are good in color, as well as in subject, 
are few in number, many being too 
small to be of value. 

Pictures of peasant life would be a 
pleasing subject for an exhibit with the 
reproductions which are easily found 
of such masters as Millet, Breton, and 
Troyon. Peasant life as illustrated by 
Bonguereau’s Brother and sister; Is- 
rael’s, The bashful suitor; Carl Marr’s 
Gossip; Francis de Millet, A cozy cor- 
ner; Julien Dupre, The balloon. 

The phases of nature and human life, 
as depicted by these artists in hills and 
lakes, pastures, harvests, and homes, are 
dear to Americans, a truly home loving 
people. 

The Christmas season offers an un- 
usually happy opportunity for the ex- 
hibition and study of pictures. Itisa 
time when everything suggests the old, 
old story: the message of peace, hope, 
and promise to which almost all the 
world, at least once a year, stops to 
listen. 

The Madonnais unrivaled in popular- 
ity as an art subject, and representations 
are legion. We collected about 150 re- 
productions of famous Madonnas and 
Christ-child pictures, supplementing 
them by anumber of framed copies of 
world-renowned ones loaned by friends 
of the library, and held a very success- 
ful exhibit of them a few days before 
Christmas. During the evening the 
boy choir of the Episcopal church was 
present and sang Christmas carols. 
The rooms were decorated with ever- 
green and holly, thus adding much to 
the Christmas spirit and cheer we en- 
deavored to disseminate. 

We displayed, at the same time, about 
200 of our new books. There was a con- 
stant stream of visitors all day, and in 
the evening it was very much crowded 
(by actual count, 2500 callers). Owing 
to the unusual interest taken in the ex- 
hibit, it was continued several days of 
the following week. 

This called forth an article in one of 
the papers shortly afterward, in which 
one of our patrons spoke of the value, 
from the point of education, of such 
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an exhibit, and suggested that it be fol- 
lowed by an exhibit of miniatures, an- 
other of crayons, pen and ink sketches 
another, pastels another, fine etchings 
another, genuine live steel engravings 
another, etc., so you see we have our 
work cut out for us tor some time to 
come. 

On the occasion of the exhibit, there 
can be little analyzing or studying of 
composition, but there can be what 
seems to me more important—the inter- 
pretation of the picture by the indi- 
vidual, and a comparing of one with 
another. In the unthinking moment, 
the beauty steals silently into the soul, 
and becomes a precious and lasting im- 
pression. 

The object is to increase appreciation 
and enjoyment of pictures themselves, 
their underlying idea and their beauty 
of composition, to help those who now 
find pleasure in studying pictures to 
find still more pleasure. What we par- 
ticularly aim at and rejoice over when 
we succeed in accomplishing it, is the 
creating of a love for pictures in those 
who care but little for them; to help 
them to see how much delight and in- 
spiration may be theirs for the taking. 

The exhibit should stimulate to per- 
sonal research, always and everywhere; 
the library should put forward its proper 
claim of the value and use of the book; 
and every exhibition of any kind should 
be attended by information as to the 
best literature on the subject, and the 
visitors encouraged to investigate the 
subject further. 

There is no longer any question of 
furnishing books on local industries; 
the library should undoubtedly develop 
the technical side of its resources. 

We all know, however, that it is one 
thing to provide books and another to 
get them read and studied, and espe- 
cially is this true along this line of 
books. It is difficult for people to un- 
derstand that book knowledge is of 
service in common pursuits. 

Could not, then, books of a technical 
character be brought to the knowledge 
of those for whom they were specially 
intended by exhibits of them evenings 
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for a few weeks, calling attention to it 
by advertisements inscribed in the local 
papers and letters to principal employ- 
ers of labor, and by hand bills and post- 
ers in the workshops and manufacturing 
districts of the town? 

Asaresult, not all persons connected 
with industrial occupations will avail 
themselves of the privilege of using the 
library freely. Still, many will do so, 
and gratefully make constant use of it. 
We may not know how much we are 
doing to stimulate invention, as well as 
to make labor intelligent and add to the 
value of mechanical product. 

All who have lived or worked with 
children know how much they are in- 
terested in pictures, how they sit for 
hours enthralled before the illustrations 
of our best children’s artists—De Mon- 
vel and Reginald Birch. 

Aschildrenare pliable and responsive 
to influence and suggestion, and as all 
classes of them spend many hours dur- 
ing the most impressionable period of 
their lives in the library, we should seek 
to surround them while there with re- 
fining influences, and to bring a little of 
the beautiful into the lives of those 
whose surroundings at home are not 
such as tend to inspire them with a love 
for the beautiful and a longing for ar- 
tistic surroundings 

Asan example of this responsiveness, 
mention might be made of how, at our 
recent Madonna exhibit, the children 
tiptoed about the room, speaking in 
low tones, rarely venturing a question, 
looking with eyes full of wonder and 
awe at the pictures, seemingly under 
a spell wrought by the beauty, truth, 
and goodness, as expressed in the faces 
about them; a result quite different 
from that experienced in the case of an 
animal exhibit, when, in an unguarded 
moment, they were likely to exhibit be- 
fore the eyes of an admiring friend the 
particular mode of terrestrial locomo- 
tion of their favorite animal. 

A child’s mind cannot, while receiv- 
ing an impression from a fine picture, 
be, at the same time, thinking bad 
thoughts, or contemplating mischiev- 
ous deeds. He may turn and be at his 
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naughtiness again shortly, but for the 
moment there has been an uplifting; 
the mind has been full of good, leaving 
no room for evil. 

Many argue that the masterpieces of 
art are beyond children, but I think this 
is untrue oftener than we can ever know. 
There is an innate love of beauty, be it 
of form, or color, or light, or sound, in 
all of us, differing in degree but not in 
kind, and we can safely trust to this in 
offering to children the best in art. 

We do not expect to make artists or 
art critics out of them—simply to culti- 
vate their power of appreciation; to 
appeal to higher feelings, and to open 
their eyes and minds to the beautiful 
things about them. 

We should not only do our part to- 
ward cultivating a taste for the beauti- 
ful as expressed by art alone, but for 
the beautiful in the world of matter as 
well, and especially to create the love 
of nature. 

As a means toward this end a Nature 
day may be arranged, including an ex- 
hibit of books and pictures relating to 
the sky, stars, trees, birds, animals, 
plants, flowers, insects, etc 

The exhibit is one of the effective 
ways of reaching the children and lead- 
ing their reading in a definite and de- 
sirable direction, and probably there is 
not one better adapted to do this than 
the hero exhibit. Pratt institute orig- 
inated the idea, and it has been carried 
out with very good results by many li- 
braries. 

The exhibit consists of portraits of 
men and women who were truly heroic, 
interpreting heroism not alone as phys- 
ical courage, but as embracing acts of 
endurance, self-sacrifice, self-denial, and 
duty that were heroic in the highest 
sense. The portraits may include fine 
photographs (loaned, perhaps, for the 
occasion), portrait clippings from pe- 
riodicals, publishers’ catalogs, and por- 
traits in books, a brief typewritten or 
script biographical sketch accompany- 
ing each portrait. They may be placed 
on bulletin boards, screens, a temporary 
frieze, or fastened about the walls. Dur- 
ing the time of the exhibition the books 
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about heroes should be reserved in the 
room, and should be of easy access to 
the children. 

By an animal exhibit one may turn 
the children’s room, department, or cor- 
ner into a miniature menagerie, with the 
walls hung with pictures, sketches, and 
blue prints of strange and familiar 
beasts. The animal books, with appro- 
priate places marked, should be there 
for examination and selection. 

A few weeks ago we had a dog show 
in our city, in which the children, of 
course, were very much interested; so 
we contrived a similar attraction at the 
library, securing from the manager of 
the show some of his colored posters, 
and with list of books attached they 
created something of a sensation with 
the boys. 

An exhibit which has been success- 
fully carried out is a Children’s book- 
list exhibit; that is, an exhibit of such 
of the books in the juvenile department 
as are listed in the A. L. A. annotated 
list, books for boys and girls. One li- 
brary sold the lists, many of the chil- 
dren planning to use them in place of 
call slips. This exhibit will be found 
very accieptable to parents and teach- 
ers, for it will prove suggestive in aid- 
ing them in the selection of books suited 
to their little ones. 

Aside from the flocks of children it 
will bring to your library, these efforts 
will result in a feeling of hearty co- 
operation between librarians and teach- 
ers, anda desire for mutual helpfulness. 


Illinois Library Bill 


Every librarian in Illinois should 
make it a point to send a letter, urging 
the passage of the bill for a library 
commission and traveling libraries for 
the state, to the members of the legisla- 
ture who represent the district in which 
his library is situated. There is a good 
chance of getting a law on the subject 
if everyone will help, otherwise nothing 
will come of it. E. S. Willcox, of 
Peoria, will send a draft of the bill to 
anyone wishing it. 
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Ohio Library Association 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio 
library association will be held in To- 
ledo, Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 
g-10, 1899. Program and full particu- 
lars will be sent out later. 

The meeting of the association has 
been arranged for an earlier date than 
usual, in the belief that librarians and 
others may wish to combine with the 
meeting an annual outing. It is the 
hope of the executive committee to 
make the meeting not only helpful, but 
enjoyable beyond that of any previous 
gathering of the association. To that 
end the local committee at Toledo will 
arrange various pleasant features for the 
entertainment of those in attendance, 
and so far as possible for special rates 
on railroads, at hotels, etc. 

At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive board a report was decided upon, 
asking for legislation which will place 
in the hands of the State library com- 
mission the work of library extension. 
The State federation of women’s clubs 
will be asked to coéperate in furthering 
this work. 

At the annual meeting, held at 
Dayton, Oct. 12-13, 1898, the following 
amendment to the constitution was of- 
fered by Mr Locke, and will be voted 
upon at the meeting at Toledo 

1 The class of membership of the as- 
sociation be defined as follows: 

a) Active membership—Any person offi- 
cially connected as trustee, librarian, or 
assistant with any public, college, or 
other library of the state, shall, upon 
the payment of annual fee of 50 cents, 
be entitled to active membership in the 
association, with right to vote. 

b) Club membership—Any federated 
woman’s club of the state shall, on pay- 
ment of annual fee of 50 cents, be en- 
titled to name from its numoer one 
delegate which shall have all privileges 
of active membership and be entitled to 
vote. 

c) Associate membership — Any person 
not officially connected with any li- 
brary may become an associate member 
by paying an annual fee of $1, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. 











Bibliography and Library Economy Bulletins 


d) Active-associate membership—Any ac- 
tive member of the association may, on 
payment of $1 in addition to regular fee, 
become an active associate member. 

e) Library membership—Any public, col- 
lege, or other library may, on payment 
of $2 annual fees, become a member of 
the association and be entitled to send 
delegate with full powers of active mem- 
bership. 

2 That the call for next annual meet- 
ing shall include notice of amendments 
to the constitution as follows: Article 3, 
Defining membership as outlined above. 

CHARLES OrkR, Secretary O. L. A. 


Bibliography and Library Economy 
Bulletins 


The New York state library has re- 
cently published a number of bulletins 
in bibliography, and is now beginning 
a new series of bulletins on library 
economy, to include the results of the 
10 years’ work in the library school. 
These will be sections of the long- 
talked-of library manual on which the 
director and faculty of the school have 
been engaged from its foundation. 
There will be separate bulletins on 
classification, cataloging, library hand- 
writing, shelf accession, and other de- 
partment work; buildings, legislation, 
and in time on all the other principal 
topics of library economy. 

Hereafter the best books of each 
year will be printed in an annotated 
bibliography bulletin, to be issued as 
soon as practicable after January. For 
several years the Public libraries’ di- 
vision has printed 1000 copies of a list 
of 500 of the leading books of the year, 
made up with the assistance of libra- 
rians and experts in various depart- 
ments. This list is sent out widely for 
criticisms. About 200 study it and re- 
turn copies marked with their votes as 
to the most valuable books of the year 
for the average public library. All 
having five or more votes are printed 
in subject order, with the number of 
votes received appended to each title. 
The 50 books having the most votes 
are given in order of rank, and the fig- 
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ures 1, 2, 3 and 4 prefixed to their titles 
indicate respectively the best 20 books, 
the next 30, the next 50, and other im- 
portant books from the list. The small- 
est library can buy from the no. I 
books; those able to get more than 20 
from the 1 and 2 combined, which gives 
the best 50; while 1, 2 and 3 combined 
gives the best 100 books in the judg- 
ment of the book board. This judg- 
ment will not always coincide with the 
popular vote, and hereafter the list will 
be issued from the division which will 
be responsible for the decisions. The 
new feature is the addition of annota- 
tions, and it is expected that the list 
will be widely used not only for libra- 
ries but for private buyers, and also by 
readers who wish to make selections 
from the best books of the year. As 
in other publications issued by the New 
York state library, copies can be had 
in other states at the mere cost of pa- 
per and press work, and it is the pur- 
pose of the new plan to secure the 
codperation of all interested through- 
out the country in making the list as 
reliable as possible, and then to make 
it available at a nominal cost to all. 
The problems of the average public li- 
brary are so nearly identical in different 
sections of the city, that it is folly for 
50 different states to be doing this work 
independently, when by codperation a 
better result could be more cheaply at- 
tained. MELvIL DEwEy, 


The Brinley Library Catalog 


It is announced that there remain 
in the hands of the heirs of the late 
George Brinley some copies of all the 
parts of the Brinley catalog with the 
exception of the first; also some copies 
of the index and of the price lists. So 
long as they last, these will be sent 
gratuitously to any public library mak- 
ing application for them, specifying the 
parts required, and inclosing 15 cents 
for each part (5 cents for price lists) to 
cover postage and mailing expenses. 
Applications to be addressed to W I. 
Fletcher, librarian of Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


An interesting and scholarly series of 
lectures on contemporary French liter- 
ature was given recently at the Institute 
by M. Bracq, professor of French liter- 
ature at Vassar college. The lectures 
were of special interest and profit to the 
students of the library school, for M. 
Bracq spoke of the French drama, his- 
tory, oratory, and fiction of the present 
day, and of the differences in the read- 
ing, tastes, and habits of the French and 
American people. 

The library school students have also 
enjoyed a visit to the private library of 
Carl Edelheim, of this city, who has one 
of the most complete collections of the 
issue of the Kelmscott press in this 
country. A delightful hour was spent in 
examining these fine examples of the 
printer’s art, among which is the beauti- 
ful edition of Chaucer. 

The revision of the catalog of the li- 
brary of the University of Pennsylvania 
has taken many of the graduates of 
the library school. The work is in the 
charge of Susan J. Randall, of the class 
of 1897, and among her assistants are 
17 graduates, or former students of the 
school. 

Illinois 


Miss Sharp spoke before the Cham- 
paign Social science club on March 1, 
and after listening to her account of the 
traveling library movement, the mem- 
bers of the club voted to give a travel- 
ing library to be circulated in Cham- 
paign county. The library school was 
asked to recommend the list of books 
and to have charge of the library. 

Melvil Dewey will lecture before the 
library school the third week in May. 

The library school students in charge 
of the Urbana library have been hav- 
ing an artist exhibit in memory of the 
five artists whose birthdays come in 
March: Michael Angelo, Rosa Bonheur, 
Raphael, William Hunt, and Van Dyck. 
Casts and pictures were borrowed from 
friends and from the art department of 
the U. of I. representing the work of 
each artist, and an attractive poster was 
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made bearing portraits of the artists 
and references to the reading material 
about them to be found in the library. 

Prof. L. A. Rhoades, of the German 
department, gave a most delightful talk 
to the Library club on the afternoon of 
March g. His subject was Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart. 

Pratt 

The cataloging course has included 
during the winter term a series of seven 
lessons on the cataloging of govern- 
ment documents, the study of govern- 
ment check lists and indexes, and prac- 
tice in assigning subject headings for 
government publications. In addition 
to these lessons, two lectures on the sub- 
ject were given by Miss Fuller of the 
Episcopal theological seminary library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The courses in English and American 
literature, deemed no longer necessary, 
have been discontinued, and a part of 
the time thus left open has been devoted 
to a study of contemporary fiction, an 
experiment which has proven quite suc- 
cessful, owing to the practical view of 
it taken by the class, as well as to the 
efforts of the instructor. About 75 au- 
thors have been discussed, most of 
whom were not previously known to 
the class. Their works were consid- 
ered from the literary standpoint, and 
also from the point of view of suitabil- 
ity for the public library; and their cir- 
culation in our own library, and their 
frequency of appearance in the finding 
lists of other libraries, were noted. The 
presence in the class of members of the 
circulating staff was a help, and the les- 
sons were in turn an assistance to them. 

The selection of bibliographies and 
reading lists for the first-year class was 
as follows: Reading list on Theodore 
Roosevelt; George junior republic; De- 
bate on bi-partisan police boards; 
Prison labor; Debate on influence of 
education on crime; Playgrounds for 
city children; Employers’ liability; 
Nicaragua canal and Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty; Volunteers of America and the 
separation from the Salvation army; 
Helen Keller; History ofthe conceptions 
of time and space; Notable examples 
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of heroism in the late war; Accounts 
of slavery (for children); Art and ar- 
tists (list for children’s room); Joan 
of Arc (list for children); Poems of 
events (continuation of subject given 
last year); List of good ghost stories; 
Short stories for easy reading in Ger- 
man; Sequels, continuations, and stories 
dealing with same sets of characters. 

The lessons given to the second-year 
class on printing and bookbinding were 
especially valuable this year, as the 
hand work gave the students the prin- 
ciples of both crafts, and had the advan- 
tage over machine work of being done 
slowly, so that each step could be ob- 
served and understood. Each course 
has been followed by an examination 
set by the lecturer. The course in Latin 
paleography, given to the class at Co- 
lumbia university by Dr J.C. Egbert, is 
an addition of this year’s establishing. 
The two terms of lectures have been 
accompanied by a valuable bibliogra- 
phy of the subject, and by work on the 
facsimiles of mss. in the university li- 
brary. In Italian the class have trans- 
lated Le abbreviature della Lingua La- 
tina of Paoli. 

The subjects selected for theses by 
this class are as follows: European col- 
lections of books brought to this coun- 
try within the past twenty years; Manu- 
script discoveries of the last ten years; 
Existing schools and courses of pale- 
ography; Confiscation of monastery li- 
braries in Italy. 

And the list work assigned is as fol- 
lows: Index to illustrations of printers’ 
marks; Index to facsimiles, outside of 
collections, useful in the study of pale- 
ography; Index to illustrations of book- 
binding; Italian vocabulary of terms in 
bibliography and library economy. 

Mary W. PLumMeR, Director. 


The officers of the Vatican library 
are preparing two magnificent albums, 
containing copies of all unpublished 
documents relating to Spanish discov- 
ery and rule in the western hemisphere 
contained in the library. The albums 
are designed for presentation, one to 
the Queen Regent of Spain andthe other 
to the President of the United States. 
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A. L. A. 
Atlanta, May 8-20 


The headquarters in Atlanta will be 
at the Kimball house ($2.50 per day), 
and the sessions will be held in the ball- 
room. 

The fare will be on the certificate 
plan, one and one-third for the round 
trip, going and returning by same road 
on a continuous trip. 


Program 


Monday evening, May 8, will be 
devoted to an informal reception and 
acquaintance session, as the members 
arrive and are registered. ‘Tuesday 
morning, 9, to the opening and first 
general session; afternoon to section 
sessions, and the evening to a public 
meeting. Morning and evening of 
Wednesday, 10, have general and sec- 
tion sessions assigned, with a local en- 
tertainment inthe afternoon. On Thurs- 
day, I1,a general session in the morning 
(the codperation committee in charge 
of program), section sessions in the 
afternoon, and a reception and social 
in the evening accompanied by local 
courtesies. Friday, 12, section sessions 
in the afternoon, and general sessions 
in the morning and evening. Post- 
conference trip to Chattanooga and 
Lookout mountain, etc., begins Satur- 
day morning, May 13. 

Among the speakers counted upon 
for the public meeting and certain of 
the general sessions are Messrs. Dewey, 
Hutchins, Soule, Green, Cutter, Larned, 
and Beer. 

It is expected that the section ses- 
sions will prove marked features, and 
Messrs. Wire, Brett and Steiner, in 
charge of the Elementary section, and 
the Large libraries section, respect- 
ively, will prepare particularly interest- 
ing and helpful programs for those pur- 
poses. Report of the Constitutional 
revision committee will also be a mat- 
ter calling for considerable attention. 


Outline of the trip 


The trip of the New England party, 
together with all the eastern delegates 
to Atlanta, will be: 
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Leave Boston May 5, Fall River line. 
Leave New York May 6, a. m., Penn- 
sylvania railway, arrive Cape Charles 
and take steamer trip to Old Point 
Comfort, arriving 6:50 p. m. (Hygeia 
hotel). Leave Sunday afternoon for 
Norfolk and arrive at Atlanta for sup- 
per Monday evening. 

Atlanta, May 8-13, Kimball hotel 
($2.50 per day). Write to Miss Wal- 
lace for rooms, or accommodation out- 
side if desired. 

The entire party will leave Atlanta 
Saturday, May 13, at 8 a. m., by South- 
ern railway, arrive at Lookout inn for 
supper, spend Sunday at Lookout inn, 
Lookout Mountain. 

The eastern party will leave Lookout 
inn by special train Monday noon, May 
1s,andarrive Natural Bridge May 16 for 
breakfast; arrive at Luray for lunch,and 
leave after supper; arrive at Washing- 
ton 10 p.m.; May 18, leave Washington 
Io a. m., arrive New York 3:05 p. m.; 
arrive Boston May 1g, by Fall River 
boat. Cost of this trip (except hotel 
expense at Atlanta), by coupon ticket, 
from Boston, $70.50; from New York, 
$60.50. Tickets for the N. E. and east- 
ern parties must be bought in advance 
of F. W. Faxon, Boston; F. P. Hill, 
Newark; or E. E. L. Taylor, Washing- 
ton. 

Charles Orr, secretary of the Ohio 
library association, is making arrange- 
ments for a special car from Cincinnati 
for Ohio librarians and their friends 

The time of leaving for the Chicago 
party, which everyone going is invited 
to join, is not yet definitely settled, but 
will probably be Saturday night, May 6, 
reaching Cincinnati Sunday morning. 
Then during the day it is hoped the 
Ohio, Indiana, and southwestern libra- 
rians will join, and all start together to 
Atlanta Sunday night, reaching Atlanta 
Monday noon, May 8. As soon as the 
wishes of all concerned can be obtained 
an itinerary will be announced. Any- 
one having a suggestion relating to the 
journey is asked to write at once to 
G. B. Meleney, traveling secretary, Li- 
brary Bureau, Chicago. 
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A. L. A. Publications 


A collection of circulars is sent by 
Miss Brown from the Publishing sec- 
tion of the A. L.. A., which give definite 
and full information concerning the dif- 
ferent groups of catalog cards furnished 
by the Publishing section. The length 
of these circulars prevent their presen- 
tation in Pustic LIBRARIES, but anyone 
interested may obtain them on request 
by sending to 10% Beacon st., Boston. 

These cards include the printed cata- 
log cards for articles in current publi- 
cations and society publications. Some 
of the periodicals included at first will 
be dropped at the end of the current 
volumes, and, beginning with the cur- 
rent year, others will be included. The 
price of these cards has been reduced. 
Annotated catalog cards for books on 
English history will be continued. The 
latest addition is the printed catalog 
cards for articles of composite author- 
ship and periodical sets. These will be 
furnished at $1 per 100 cards for the 
English works, and $2 for the foreign. 
The English list includes the following: 

American association for the advancement 
of science. Proceedings, 1875-1898. (Addresses 
of the vice-presidents. 145 articles) 

Depew, Chauncey M. One hundred years 
of American commerce. N. Y. 1895. 678 p. Q. 
(100 articles) 

Liber scriptorum. First book of the Authors. 
club. N. Y. 1893. 590 p.Q. (109 articles) 

New York state museum. Bulletin; Mem- 
oirs. 1887-98. (Ig articles) 

Oxford House papers; Ser. 1-3, 1886-1897. 
(30 articles) 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual reports for 
1886-1896. (The last general index of Smith- 
sonian publications includes the Report for 
1885. 277 articles) 

U. S. Bureau of ethnology. Annual reports, 
1879-95. (69 articles) 

U.S. National museum. Annual reports for 
1886-1894. (The last general index of Smith- 
sonian publications includes the report for 
1885. 70 articles) 


The news of the death of Mrs Ernst 
Lemche at her home in Orange, N. J., 
February 13, comes as a sad message 
to her many friends in the A. L A. 
Her happy disposition and warm heart 
made her a prime favorite with those 
who knew her, and she will be greatly 
missed. 
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Library Meetings 

Buffalo—The library club met Thurs- 
day evening, March 16, in the Niagara 
Falls public library. 

In the absence of the president and 
vice-president Miss Edwards, chairman 
of the program committee, presided. 

P. A. Porter, president of the Niagara 
Falls board of trustees, welcomed the 
club to Niagara Falls, which welcome 
was résponded to cleverly and grace- 
fully by Miss Edwards. 

The subject for the evening's discus- 
sion was, The library and the public 
schools, which was presented to the 
club from the teacher’s standpoint by 
Miss Druar, one of Buffalo’s most pro- 
gressive teachers, and from the libra- 
rian’s point of view by C. G. Leeland, 
who has been actively engaged inschool 
work in connection with the Buffalo 
public library. In his excellent paper 
Mr Leeland gave the following account 
of the work of the library in the schools: 

In the early part of 1898 the public 
library undertook the work of supply- 
ing each grade in 10of the publicschools 
with a small library of its own. The 
schools were selected by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction from a 
number that made application, so the 
library had the advantage from the 
start of working with principals who 
were in sympathy with the plan. 

By agreement all the books which 
these schools had been collecting in.the 
way of libraries for years were turned 
over to the public library; the material 
suitable for grade work was sorted out 
and prepared, and the remainder, con- 
sisting of books not suited to young 
folks, were done up in packages, prop- 
erly marked, and stored in the library, 
to be returned tothe schools if desired. 

A graded list of all classes of chil- 
dren’s books was next prepared, rang- 
ing from the picture and toy books of 
the kindergarten grades and the very 
easiest stories, up through the nine dif- 
ferent grades of a grammar school, to 
the supplementary reading in history 
and literature of the highest grades, 
always following as closely as possible 
the work laid out by the department 
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of public instruction for the different 
grades. 

From this graded list a general se- 
lection of about 40 books was made for 
each grade; and during the month of 
October last 163 of these libraries, 
amounting to over 6400 books, were 
sent out to the 10 schools. 

The books were placed in the differ- 
ent classrooms, anda record book being 
sent out with each library, the teacher 
became librarian for her room. 

The books are used for reference in 
school work and for general circulation 
among the pupils; but, in order to draw 
books and take them home, the chil- 
dren are required to register in the Buf- 
falo public library, and a special card is 
issued to them for school use, for the 
purpose of making them familiar with 
the library methods. 

Every month the circulation of each 
school and each grade is taken for the 
purpose of finding out just what is being 
done. These figures show simply the 
home circulation of the books, not the 
actual use, for the reference use in the 
classroom, of which no record is kept, 
certainly equals, if it does not exceed, 
the home use. The average circulation 
of the 10 schools for the five months is 
7000 books per month. 

A special effort to interest teachers 
and pupils inthe books given them has 
been made by furnishing them mounted 
pictures. 

The value of pictures in school work 
cannot be overestimated; they are used 
principally in geography and _ history 
classes, and also for decorative pur- 
poses. The library has sent out over 
4000 of these pictures—beautiful views 
of every country in the world, portraits 
of famous people, historical pictures, 
and reproductions of the works of great 
artists. Sets of pictures have also been 
furnished principals for talks on special 
subjects. 

The library work in the public schools 
seems to be satisfactory to both parties, 
and the superintendent of the public 
library hopes eventually to see the sys- 
tem extended to every school in the 
city. 
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Among other things Miss Druar, 
speaking from the teacher’s point ot 
view concerning the work being done 
by the public library in the schools, said: 

In conclusion I would repeat that 
the benefits of the library in the school- 
room are felt in the language, reading, 
and geography work; that the library 
can be a blessing for special day ob- 
servances, and in discipline among the 
little ones; that the increase of reading 
produces a stimulation in thought and 
anenlarged vocabulary; and, finally, that 
it raises the standard of the child’s 
reading. 

At the conclusion of the papers the 
club was addressed by the mayor of 
Niagara Falls and by the superintend- 
ent of public schools. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent in social intercourse, which was 
unusually pleasant. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served. 

Chicago—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Library club took place at 
the Chicago public library on the even- 
ing of Thursday, March g, with an ex- 
ceptionally large attendance of mem- 
bers and friends, including many stu- 
dents from the library schools. The 
executive committee reported the fol- 
lowing names of persons proposed for 
membership: Mary E. Hawley, John 
Crerar library; Zoe Faddés, Chicago 
Normal school; L. L. Conant, Subscrip- 
tion Newscompany,and Andrew Keogh 
of Hayes, Cooke & Co. These were 
unanimously elected. The program con- 
sisted of four short papers on topics of 
practical interest, presented by four 
library assistants. The first of these, 
read by Miss Roper, dealt exhaustively 
with the work of the accession depart- 
ment of the John Crerar library, and 
bore abundant witness to the perfect 
and systematic organization of that li- 
brary. J. Ritchie Patterson, superin- 
tendent of binding at the Chicago pub- 
lic library, gave a most interesting talk 
on bookbinding, filled with instructive 
hints and sound advice derived from 
vears of actual service. Miss Durkee 
followed with A few notes on reference 
work at the Newberry library, setting 
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forth the lights and shadows of that 
exacting branch of library science in 
an exceedingly bright and entertaining 
manner. Clarence A. Torrey then gave 
an account of the departmental libra- 
ries at the University of Chicago, their 
organization and administration. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
members proceeded on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the public library build- 
ing, under the guidance of Mr Hild 
and his assistants. All the rooms were 
opened and illuminated, and the beau- 
tiful decorations seemed to scintillate 
with added splendor in honor of the 
occasion. 

Connecticut--The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Library association was 
held in the Case memorial Jibrary, at 
Hartford, March 24. The following 
program was presented: Literature by 
sample, Forrest Morgan; A point in 
classification, Prof. A. T. Perry; elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year; 
The Sunday-school library and the pub- 
lic library in a country town, W. H. 
Hall, president of the Connecticut Sun- 
day-school association; A departure in 
Sunday-school] libraries, Mrs G. M. 
Stone; discussion; question box. The 
Case library exhibited its incunabula. 

New York—The State library associa- 
tion held its meeting in February, at 
Poughkeepsie. The principal topic of 
discussion was, How to promote closer 
relation between the home, the library, 
and the school. The principal address 
was by Pres.James M.Taylor,of Vassar: 
Coéperation of city libraries to advance 
home education. He said that no one 
could even walk past a beautiful library, 
like the Adriance memorial, without be- 
ing reminded of books, of their value 
and inspiration. He spoke of the enor- 
mous influence upon Scotland of books, 
and dwelt particularly upon the compan- 
ionship of books as something broader 
than other companionships of life. He 
said he had great respect for the libra- 
rian of the old school, who knew noth- 
ing of the new methods, but simply 
loved to live among books. Maria 
Mitchell in her young womanhood was 
librarian of the Nantucket library, and 
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had told him how much of her educa- 
tion she owed to that fact. She was 
often not interrupted in her reading 
for a whole day, but when the boys and 
girls came from the schools to get 
books she knew how to coéperate with 
them. If they asked for something she 
hadn't read she put them off until the 
next day; and if a boy asked for a book 
that she thought not good for him to 
read, that book was out when he came 
after it. One of the most lamentable 
facts of the times is the absolute reck- 
lessness of parents as to what their 
children read. I don’t believe there is 
any magic in mere reading. A person 
had better not read at all than read 
something that is harmful. The mod- 
ern librarian with his training has a 
much greater influence than the old 
school librarian, and it should be used 
in the missionary spirit. 

W. R. Eastman, of the State library, 
gave the following review of the library 
progress of the year throughout the 
state: 

There are few new library enterprises 
that date from the past year, but some 
older libraries have assumed new work 
The New York free circulating library 
has a new branch in E. Thirty-fourth St. 
The Buffalo library was for the first time 
free to the public, and issued 768,o00v. 
The Harlem library in New York issued 
in its first year as a free library 117,000 
books. The Brooklyn public library 
sent out 34,000v. in six months. 

There are new buildings for the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library, the University 
settlement in New York, the Adriance 
memoria! library in Poughkeepsie, the 
Catholic institute in Buffalo, and sev- 
eral others are in course of construction. 

There were added to the libraries of 
the state in the year 373,000v., bringing 
the total up to 5,393,000v., of which one- 
third are free for circulation. 

There are now 828 books to each 1000 
of the population, as compared with 591 
to 1000 six years ago. 

The statistics of reference work are 
very meager. The New York public 
library used 338,000v. in this way, as 
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against 275,000 thé previous year. The 
New York free circulating library re- 
ports the “hall” use as 88,o0ov. in 1898, 
43,000v. in 1897, and 22,000 in 1896. In 
the reading-room of Cooper union there 
was a large falling off; 154,000v. were 
used in 1898, 283,000v. in 1896, and 319,- 
000 in 1895. 

The children’s department is every- 
where growing in favor, being promin- 
ent in the Fifth St. branch of the Aguilar 
in New York, in Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn; in the Buffalo public library, the 
Prendergast library in Jamestown, the 
Syracuse central library, the Utica pub- 
lic library, the Poughkeepsie Adriance 
library, and the Children’s neighbor- 
hood library in Troy. 

There are 408 free libraries, with 1,755,- 
000 books, and 6,440,000v. in circulation. 
The increase of circulation in five years 
has been 4,146,0COv., or 180 percent. It 
is now 989g to each 1,000 of the popula- 
tion; 100 books stood for 339 circulation 
a year ago, they stand now for 367 circu- 
lation. 

In Manhattan the circulation has risen 
from 2,010,000v. to 2,557,000v. in the 
year. : 

In the greater city it is 3,226,000v., or 
one-half that of the entire state. 

The increase of the year in the state 
has been 1,535,000v. It is a question 
whether this rapid increase is an un- 
qualified gain. There is great need of 
caution and honest effort to guide the 
reading of the young. 

Classes for library training are more 
patronized thanever before. There have 
been 40 students at the Albany school 
and 23 at Pratt, and in many large li- 
braries the assistants are systematically 
trained. 

The traveling library system is making 
rapid progress. The state lent 540 li- 
braries, as compared with 438 the year 
before. The New York free circulating 
circulated 39,000v by libraries lent to 
teachers, missions, reading circles, etc. 
The Cathedral and the Aguilar libraries 
have also lent to schools. The Buffalo 
public library sent 40 traveling libraries 
to clubs, settlements, chapter houses, 
etc., and 163 classroom libraries to 
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schools It also sent thousands of pic- 
tures cut from magazines and mounted 
for school use in teaching geography 
and history. 

The State library lends pictures, large 
and small,to schools and clubs It also 
has books for the blind, which may be 
obtained for reading by any worthy ap- 
plicant in the state. 

Pennsylvania—The February meeting 
of the Library club fell upon the night 
of the worst blizzard experienced in 
Philadelphia since 1888, and the result 
was that an adjourned meeting was 
called for February 27. It was well at- 
tended and proved an interesting meet- 
ing. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Dr E. J. 
Nolan, librarian of the Academy of nat- 
ural sciences; vice-presidents, James G. 
Barnwell (the outgoing president) and 
Morris Jastrow, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Mary P. Farr and 
Jean E. Graffen were respectively re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Mr Barnwell having inducted Dr No- 
lan to the chair as the new president, 
addressed the club, congratulating them 
on the successful year just closed, and 
spoke of the benefit likely to accrue to 
the club from the election of Dr Nolan. 
The latter made a very happy response, 
and called upon Dr Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery jr, of the Biological school at 
the University of Pennsylvania, to ad- 
dress the club on the bibliography of 
zodlogy. His address proved exceed- 
ingly able and interesting. He directed 
attention to the fact that the papers and 
journals issued from universities, both 
at home and abroad, were mainly mor- 
phological in their character, whilst 
those issued from academies and mu- 
seums were mainly systematic. He ex- 
plained in detail the benefits of the 
system recently adopted of putting al- 
phabetical lists of papers referred to in 
these writings in an alphabetical order, 
arranged chronologically at the end of 
each paper in lieu of the earlier method 
(now being abandoned) of referring to 
each paper quoted by notes, with sub- 
notes to notes, and the other confusing 


methods which give so much trouble to 
students when reading. He next ad- 
verted in detail to the International 
bureau for the preparation and circu- 
lation of cards cataloging the bibliog- 
raphy of zodlogical papers. This sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1893, and was 
brought to a practical condition in 
1895. Its headquarters are at Zurich, 
Switzerland. These papers are cata- 
loged after the Dewey system, and are 
not only issued in cards, but are also 
published annually in book form as 
well. By this splendid system .the 
whole of the journals of almost innu- 
merable associations and societies which 
issue them are laid before students in a 
form readily accessible. As many as 
10,000 cards a year are prepared in this 
way. Herecommended that large pub- 
lic libraries should subscribe to the 
work executed by this Concilium Bib- 
liographicum. From these points he 
digressed to the best works on natural 
history, and the advantages to libraries 
and students to be gained from a study 
of Whitman’s Journal of morphology, 
and the use of the admirable wall charts 
of zodlogy which are now being issued 
by the firm of T. G. Fischer. 

A good deal of pleasant talk ensued 
on the recent newspaper discovery of 
the South American freak, the boogum. 
Dr Montgomery thought it to be a 
specimen of the sloth. Others thought 
that Mr Thomson did not know how to 
pronounce the word, and that it was 
really the boojum of Lewis Carroll fame, 
while Mr Warrington, who never agrees 
with anybody on any subject, was per- 
fectly satisfied that the animal was the 
snark. 

Education means the opening of 
blind eyes, the unstopping of deaf ears, 
the substitution of power for weakness, 
of skill for clumsiness and of efficiency 
for inefficiency. It means a turning 
about of one who is traveling a wrong 
road and enabling him to move more 
rapidly in the right direction than he 
has been moving in the wrong.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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Wisconsin State Library Associa- 
tion 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State library association was 
held in the new Library-Museum build- 
ing in Milwaukee, Feb. 22 and 23, 1899. 
Unfortunately the State historical so- 
ciety at Madison held its yearly meet- 
ing on the same date, which prevented 
the attendance of many of our members 
and friends, but in spite of this unavoid- 
able conflict the convention was well 
attended, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm were marked. More than half 
the libraries in the state were repre- 
sented by their librarian, and many 
trustees were present at the afternoon 
session. 

In planning the meeting, the com- 
mittee arranged a very short program, 
trusting the few papers would awaken 
discussion, which would not be crowded 
out, as is the case when a dozen people 
are waiting to “get their papers off their 
minds,’’ and thus also affording time 
and opportunity for making acquaint- 
ances, and for the exchange of hopes 
and plans, which make the meetings of 
fellow-workers so helpful and inspiring. 

The committee feels that their ex- 
periment was a decided success, and 
trust that it will become the rule and 
not the exception to have few papers, 
and spare us the mental dyspepsia 
which follows the attempt to digest a 
dozen papers on different subjects at one 
session. At the opening meeting held 
Wednesday afternoon, Dr G. W. Peck- 
ham, librarian of the Milwaukee public 
library, made a short address of wel- 
come, to which Dr E A. Birge, presi- 
dent of the association, responded in 
happy vein. The first paper of the 
convention was a very able one, read 
by Anna H. McDonnell, of Green Bay, 
on The relation of the librarian to the 
board of trustees. She emphasized the 
idea that the first duty of the board 
is to appoint a librarian enjoying their 
full confidence, and then hold him re- 
sponsible only for results, leaving the 
technical side of the work to him, and 
relieving him as far as possible from all 
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financial concerns. Whether the libra- 
rian be secretary of the board or not, 
it is important that he attend all their 
regular meetings, in order to be per- 
fectly conversant with the actions taken 
by that body, and to give any informa- 
tion which may be needed or asked for. 

The selection of books for purchase 
must devolve principally upon the li- 
brarian, who knows best the depart- 
ments of the library which are weakest, 
and also the books most in demand by 
the patrons. 

In the matter of the selection of as- 
sistants, the choice should be left to the 
librarian, though the formal appoint- 
ment is to be made by the board. 
There are other ways in which the trus- 
tees may legitimately contribute to the 
well-being of the librarian, such as af- 
fording him an opportunity of attend- 
ing the annual meetings of the A. L. A. 
and the State library association when- 
ever it is possible for the library to bear 
the expense, and this outlay should be 
looked upon as a regular part of the 
annual expenditure of the library, since 
it is one of the most efficient means of 
cultivating in the librarian a true li- 
brary spirit of progress. 

J H. Jenkins, trustee of the Oshkosh 
library, was unable to be present, and 
his paper on The relation of the trus- 
tees to the librarian was read by Dr 
E.A. Birge. It was a very hopeful sign 
that so many trustees from all parts of 
the state were present, and they freely 
took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed these papers, and which turned 
largely on the question whether it was 
preferable for the book committee or 
the librarian to select the books for pur- 
chase. The majority seemed to favorthe 
preparation of the list by the librarian, 
which could be added to or amended by 
the committee, thus avoiding the trus- 
tee with a hobby, which is the bugbear 
of the librarian with little money to ex- 
pend. 

The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to an informal talk on Bock- 
binding, by George Kilian, who has 
charge of the Milwaukee library bind- 
ery. The speaker showed all the proc- 
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esses a book goes through in binding, 
illustrating his talk with samples of 
books in the various stages, and show- 
ing the tools necessary to do the work. 
There was no paper of the convention 
which awakened so much interest, and 
Mr Kilian was constantly interrupted 
by questions from some librarian, who 
wanted some process more fully ex- 
plained, or who wished to know what 
were fair prices for binding magazines 
and books of different sizes. It is just 
such practical talks as this, by persons 
who understand their subject thor- 
oughly, which are of more value to the 
puzzled newly-appointed librarian than 
all the theoretical papers which could be 
written, and the association is grateful 
to Mr Kilian for his interesting address. 
Wednesday evening the third floor of 
the new library was thrown open for an 
informal reception, whenthe town’s peo- 
ple who are interested in libraries hada 
desired opportunity to meet those more 
actively in the work. Light refresh- 
ments were served in the children’s 
room, and much interest was felt by all 
in the rather unique decorations of the 
room, and in the work which Miss Dous- 
man and her able assistants are doing 
there. Before the reception about 30 
of the visiting and resident librarians 
dined together at the St Charles hotel, 
and a very gay and lively party they 
were at this impromptu banquet. 

Thursday morning the committee 
on nominations reported the following 
ticket, which was unanimously elected: 
President, Mrs C. S. Morris, Berlin, 
Wis.; vice-president, Charles H. Lee, 
Racine; secretary, Minnie M. Oakley, 
Madison; treasurer, Nellie C. Silver- 
thorne, Wausau. 

The first paper of the morning ses- 
sion was by Ella F. Corwin, library 
organizer, Madison. Public library ex- 
tension, how to widen and deepen the 
influence of the library in the small 
town, was discussed briefly in four 
papers, with opportunity for question 
and discussion after each. 

Stella Lucas, librarian at Menom- 
onie, gave us a most interesting ad- 
dress on the Traveling library, as 
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illustrated by the Stout libraries in 
Dunn county, and read letters received 
from people to whom the books had 
been sent. I do not think anyone who 
heard these grateful, and often pathetic 
letters, could have any doubt but that 
the work of sending libraries to the 
farming districts is of infinite value. 

Mrs G. A. Barry, of Eau Claire, was 
unable to present the paper on Travel- 
ing pictures, so F. A. Hutchins gave a 
short talk on the work which the Wis- 
consin Free library commission is do- 
ing in this line, and the mounted pic- 
tures which the commission had on 
exhibition proved the best kind of ob- 
ject lesson as to what can be done by 
patience and ingenuity even when there 
is no money to expend. 

Martha Scott Anderson’s paper on 
Rest rooms for farmers’ wives, was 
read by Miss Stearns, This work was 
first attempted in Minnesota, and Miss 
Anderson, as a newspaper woman with 
the Minneapolis Journal, has been a 
friend of the movement from its begin- 
ning. Herable paper showed how some 
similar work could be done as an ad- 
junct to the public library. 

Monroe, Wis., has the honor of being 
the first library to institute an Amuse- 
ment room in connection with the li- 
brary, and an interesting account of 
their work was sent by Mrs Alice B. 
Copeland, one of the trustees. The 
Question box, which had been put over 
from the afternoon session, was next 
opened, and the questions of How often 
should an inventory be taken; What is 
the best and most effective way to reach 
library patrons in order to have better 
care taken of the books; How freely 
does it pay to bind; Is a double charging 
system advisable in a small library, were 
discussed. 

F. A. Hutchins then made a plea for 
the association to undertake some spe- 
cial work, and suggested as a possibility 
for such work the codperation of the 
librarians to secure more durable bind- 
ings. Each library could make a list 
of badly bound books, and submit at 
each meeting a list of publishers whose 
books should be avoided for this rea- 
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son. He stated that work in this line 
was to be undertaken by the state super- 
intendent, and that it might be wise for 
us to codperate with him; whereupon 
Dr Birge submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association co- 
operate with the state department of 
public instruction in measures to secure 
the better binding of books purchased 
for the‘dibraries of the state. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this 
association be requested to secure re- 
ports from the librarians of this as- 
sociation as to the binding of books 
purchased for their libraries. 

Thus was ended the pleasant and 
profitable meetings of the convention, 
and many of the visiting librarians 
spent the afternoon in inspecting the 
new library and museum which they all 
seemed to find beautiful and well ar- 
ranged. AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH, 

Secretary. 
aS 
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This coming year we are to have sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than we had 
last year, the city council having in- 
creased the appropriation at the request 
of the library directors. This will give 
us a good sum of money, about $10,000, 
to work with, and we look forward to 
a successful year. 

At the last monthly meeting the di- 
rectors authorized, at my request, the 
publication of a bulletin of new books 
to be issued bimonthly. As we have 
no place for a children’s room, I have 
had placed at one end of the delivery 
room shelves on which to put several 
hundred volumes of children’s books. 
The children have full access to these 
volumes, which are constantly changed, 
so that eventually all our best chil- 
dren’s books are placed onthese shelves. 
We find that the children select their 
own books without making out lists 
from the catalog, and much time is 
saved by the attendants not having to 
look up so many lists. 

In February we had a fine exhibition 
of photographs of Florence. I adver- 
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tised it extensively through the press, 
the schools, study clubs, the clergymen 
and the city government, with the result 
that crowds came to see the pictures. 
It was the first exhibition of the sort 
ever held in Brockton, and was very 
much appreciated. We kept open on 
Sunday to satisfy the demands of the 
people, and could have kept up an in- 
terest for several weeks longer if we 
could have kept the pictures. 

At present we have some pictures of 
colonial houses and furniture on exhi- 
bition in the reading-room. 

Our circulation is increasing over that 
of last year, in fact it is as large as we 
can well manage with our present library 
force. Joun G. Moutron. 


A Prize Contest 


There is a new exhibit in the chil- 
dren’s room at Scoville institute. 

There are pictures of authors repre- 
sented in the room, and also illustra- 
tions from books. These pictures are 
numbered, and prizes are offered to the 
boys and girls who shall hand to the 
librarian, on or before April 25, the most 
correct lists of authors and titles of 
books to which the illustrations belong, 
and of the works of the authors which 
are to be found in the children’s room, 
with the library call numbers attached. 
An attendant will be in the room every 
day to explain the use of the catalog 
for this purpose. 

The prizes are: First, a copy of the 
new illustrated edition of Pilgrim’s 
progress; second, Field’s Lullaby land. 

Any child in the grades in the Oak 
Park schools may compete for these 
prizes by asking for a blank, and enter- 
ing his name at the library. 

We hope in this way to make the 
children familiar with use of card cata- 
log, and to get them into the habit of 
looking carefully at illustrations in their 
books. CORNELIA MARVIN, 

Librarian. 
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Tri-State Library Meeting at At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


For the third consecutive year a 
gathering of librarians and those inter- 
ested in their work, was held at Atlantic 
City, March 17-20. There was a notable 
gathering of the leading librarians of 
the east, about 150 persons being pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

The first session was called to order 
by Dr Nolan, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library club, who, in the course of 
a very entertaining address, said: The 
annual trip to this seaside resort is now 
looked forward to as one of the pleasant 
events of the year. Not only is it a 
health-giving relaxation, but a continu- 
ation of missionary activity, which it is 
hoped in time to find rewarded by the 
presence of a well-endowed public li- 
brary. The municipality of Atlantic 
City has done a great deal for the bene- 
fit of its permanent citizens, and every- 
thing that enhances its delights as a 
summer resort is to their advantage; 
but a well-administered public library 
is now so universally recognized as one 
of the necessities of civilization that 
Atlantic City must keep up with the 
procession. We propose coming here 
year after year to tell her so, until ad- 
vice is no longer needed. Then we will 
continue to come down to congratulate 
her on her progress, until every per- 
manent settlement, from Cape May to 
Sandy Hook, envious of her credit, will 
go and do likewise. 

Such stimulation to effort isone of the 
most important results of such meetings 
as we are now holding. This truth is 
illustrated by the enormous growth of 
library interests since the inauguration 
of the American Library Association in 
1876, as well as by the delightful esprit 
de corps which has resulted from the 
annual meeting 

I had the honor to be sixth on the 
list of foundation members of that asso- 
ciation. The first session was a notable 
gathering, both in its results and in its 
personnel. It was one of the pleasures of 
that first session to meet with Mr Poole, 
a pleasure which was renewed year after 
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year until his death, and in no way did 
he ever fall short of my ideal of an in- 
tellectual guide and friend. Of engag- 
ing presence, genial, affable, and witty, 
with a face beaming with good will, 
his interest was not confined to bibliog- 
raphy and library economy, but other 
matters received at spare moments their 
full share of his attention. 

The first president, Mr Winsor, spoke 
with authority and dignity, impressing 
us all with respect for his broad and 
exact culture and professional author- 
ity. 

Mr Spofford was vested with a certain 
official dignity, and I have had no rea- 
son to doubt the truth of the assurance 
received at the time from those who 
knew him that he was a walking en- 
cyclopedia. 

Another man present who secured 
and retained my interest was Melvil 
Dewey, the young and almost boyish 
secretary. Not because of his associa- 
tion with the even then famous system 
of classification, about which I still 
know little, but because he could speak 
faster, and say more than any man I had 
ever listened to. His unhesitating volu- 
bility was a constant delight, and I re- 
member bringing several people to the 
meetings who cared nothing for the 
rest of the program, but who were filled 
with admiring wonder at the man whom, 
in their Philistine way, they called “the 
talkist who broke the record.” The 
extraordinary part cf it was, however, 
that Dewey never spoke without saying 
something, and his fluency was a fitting 
characteristic of the energy, zeal, intel- 
ligence, and professional culture which 
have united and made him above and 
beyond everyone else the agent of the 
association’s success. 

It is not necessary at this time to con- 
sider details as to the benefits resulting 
to the community at large from the ac- 
tive working of the association. Those 
who have attended the meetings have 
been not only instructed by what they 
have heard, but stimulated by the ex- 
ample of the cultured men and women 
that are met there every year, and 
whose life work is performed, not as if 
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it were a task set by a master, and to 
be accomplished with the minimum of 
effort in the briefest time, but rather as 
if it were regarded as a high mission, 
inspired by the finest ideals for the 
moral and intellectual advancement of 
mankind. 

We have reason at this time, to feel 
greatly encouraged by the fact that the 
senate of the United States gave almost 
the entire time of its executive session, 
on the closing day of congress, to the 
question of the national librarianship, 
with the result of adverse action on the 
candidate for appointment on appar- 
ently the sole ground that he had no 
professional training or experience. 

In sharp contrast, however, is the 
action of the present governor of Penn- 
sylvania, who, immediately after his in- 
auguration, appointed a man as state li- 
brarian whose only recommendation to 
the office is his devotion to the domin- 
ant party, and who displaces one who, 
during successive administrations of 
varying political complexion, had 
proven himself in every way fitted for 
the place. 

Fortunately all library interests are 
not under the control of state execu- 
tives, and we have reason to be thank- 
ful that our libraries, with cordial en- 
couragement of both individuals and 
the public at large, are in a most satis- 
factory state. 

The extraordinary growth of the Free 
library at Philadelphia is an illustration, 
not only of the public need for such 
provisions, but also of unusual ability 
on the part of those having charge of 
its administration. As one of the im- 
mediate results I may mention the co- 
operative catalog of periodicals in the 
libraries of Philadelphia. The work is 
being compiled with the assistance of 
the Free library, and will resemble in 
form and scope similar catalogs issued 
in Boston and New York, and cannot 
fail to be of value to the student. 

The 17th of March is a festival con- 
secrated to the memory of one who was 
also a foremost agent for the relief of 
mankind from the slavery of ignorance 
and sin. May not we consider this, 
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the initial session of our meeting, the 
celebration of the day? For surely we 
may regard ourselves as friendly sons 
of every one who has, in the years gone 
by, been identified with the enlighten- 
ment of humanity. 

Dr Nolan then introduced Dr Rich- 
ardson, librarian of the Princeton uni- 
versity. He read the following paper 
on 

A lending library for libraries. 

This paper is occasioned by the hard, 
everyday experience of the university 
librarian, that earnest students who 
would make the very best use of certain 
books cannot get them. It-is hardly 
necessary to explain why these men 
want them, and why they should have 
them; their motives are various. All 
wish them for purposes of investiga- 
tion. Someare investigating simply be- 
cause they like to; others for their own 
glory—reputation, improved position, 
or money; others, and a larger number, 
for the glory of their institution; others 
still from motives of philanthropy or 
religion; almost all are stimulated by 
the patriotic ambition for ‘the honor of 
American scholarship.” All are labor- 
ing for the cause of science, some aim- 
ing at theoretical results; others at more 
concrete and practical ones in the lines 
of electricity, commercial, and agricul- 
tural botany, and many matters of juris- 
prudence, economics, education, etc. 
The very bases on which mechanical in- 
vention and all progress in practical sci- 
ence are founded are the work of these 
men. When youconsider this fact, and 
face the fact that men have to give up 
whole lines of scholarly work because 
they cannot get the books, then the mat- 
ter comes to take on a most serious as- 
pect fér the general culture and future 
civilization of the nation. Supposing 
even that all these men have self-seek- 
ing motives, still this does not affect the 
point; it is not why they do it, but what 
they do,andthereal point isthaton what 
these men do depends all the progress of 
practical science and civilization. This 
being true the nation can no more af- 
ford to send these soldiers out into the 
fight for civilization without the kind of 
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books that they need, and all that they 
need, than they can afford to send those 
other soldiers out with old-fashioned 
rifles and scant ammunition. The na- 
tion that is to be a power must be a 
power at this point, and to bea great 
power must have great power at this 
point. If you doubt this, just run out 
in your own mind the answer to the 
questions: Where we should be today 
for smokeless powder, for the news of 
yesterday’s operation at Manila, tor the 
United States constitution itself, with- 
out these men and their books? 

This is the situation then, a hard re- 
ality of realized deprivation. Men want 
books, will do certain valuable work if 
they can have them, cannot do it if they 
do not and cannot get them. What 
can be done about it? A professor at 
Princeton, e. g., wishes a volume of the 
acts of a certain Italian scientific so- 
ciety; we do not have it, what can we 
do about it? There are three things 
which may be done: 1) the book may 
be purchased from abroad if we have 
the money, and we can stand a cer- 
tain eight weeks and a possible six 
months’ delay; 2) he may himself go 
for the book to some great library, New 
York, or Boston, or London; 3) it may 
be borrowed by courtesy of other libra- 
ries. Each method involves drawbacks. 
Purchase involves delay and the unnec- 
essary expense of building up many li- 
braries with infrequently used books. 
Going to the books is not so expensive 
for those who are near great library 
cities; but for those who live,say in New 
Orleans or San Francisco, or in the case 
of books not to be found in this country, 
the problem is more serious. It is in 
fact prohibitive, and by it men are dis- 
couraged from doing work. The third 
method of exchange through courtesy 
which we finally adopt in this case also 
has its drawbacks It isa method much 
used, but bears very hardly on Harvard 
and Columbia, whose size makes them 
bear disproportionate share of the bur- 
den, and, as a matter of fact, the use of 
this method is very much limited by 
the fear of trespassing on good nature. 
Finally all these methods fail in a mul- 
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titude of cases to secure the book in 
this country. 

What then can be done farther about 
the matter? Much is being done by 
the great increase of modern libraries, 
but this now involves great duplication. 
Something might be done by a plan 
to supplement one another rather than 
duplicate one another in existing libra- 
ries. Another thing might be an ex- 
pansion of the local codperative finding 
lists to similar lists of somewhat larger 
class of books in all the leading refer- 
ence libraries, expanding what Bolton 
has done for scientific periodicals. This 
would serve the man who goes to the 
books, and might also serve as basis for 
a plan by which the exchange between 
libraries could be systematized, so that 
even the smallest libraries became re- 
sponsible for the lending copy of some 
of these works, and the burden could 
be adjusted in such way that the larger 
libraries, like Harvard, should only be 
called upon for the amount justified 
by the reciprocal advantage which she 
would gain. But even this at best does 
not reach the root of the matter; if the 
work is to done thoroughly, it should 
be done systematically. Asa matter of 
fact, the problem is precisely the famil- 
iar problem of the village or municipal 
library. The need is simply one of a 
lending library which shall loan to all 
parts of the United States, instead of 
limiting to one city. Practically speak- 
ing, it would, of course, limit itself to 
books not provided for locally, and at 
first, at least, would supplement, not 
duplicate, existing material. There is 
plenty of precedent pointing toward 
such a library—the college exchange 
system just mentioned; libraries like 
those of Smith and Mudie, which send 
books up to the country; the General 
theological library of Boston, which does 
the same; the work of the New York 
State library in its various aspects, and 
the very liberal practice of various other 
libraries. Another precedent is the 
European system of exchanging, under 
which Strassburg university, out of the 
total of 52,000v. loaned out, sent 13.,- 
ooov., or one-fourth of the whole number, 
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toother cities. But the best precedent of 
all is the municipal library in a large 
city. It isacentral library with a num- 
ber of branches. These branches con- 
tain the books often called for, but for 
less used books they depend on the 
central library, books being sent from 
one to another by express wagon, horse 
car, or messenger, as the case may be. 
It would be folly for every branch li- 
brary fo attempt to keep everything 
in stock. They depend therefore ona 
single library which lends to them the 
books that they do not keep in stock, 
and supplements their stock. Apply- 
ing this to our problem, we note that a 
lending library of high class books sup- 
plementing the work of existing libra- 
ries, might, like other libraries, be sup- 
ported by private endowment, or public 
funds, or both. From the fact that the 
government controls the best agency of 
transportation in the postoffice, if for no 
other, a national lending library would 
be the ideal. This would be justified by 
the well-recognized political law, that 
it is not what everyone wishes to use 
which may justifiably be gotten through 
public expenditure, but that which when 
used by anybody results in the general 
good ofall. The fact that the work done 
is vital to the progress of the nation 
has been dwelt on, and the whole ques- 
tion of public support has been in fact 
thrashed out long ago, over the muni- 
cipal libraries. This principle has in 
fact already been nationally recognized, 
though with shameful inadequacy, inthe 
matter of a library for reference in the 
Congressional library. What the pres- 
ent pressing need calls for is a lending 
library with the same high aim and the 
same national scope; its ideal being a 
national library attached to, though dis- 
tinct from, the national reference library. 
Would that somebody might do by the 
nation as Mr Carnegie has done for so 
many municipalities—give to it a round 
endowment for this purpose, on condi- 
tion that the nation should sustain and 
develop the enterprise. The national 
government has a machinery for trans- 
portation at hand in the postoffice; it 
has the machinery for branch libraries 
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at hand in the libraries which are now 
designated government depositories. 

The establishment of such a library 
would have many consequences impor- 
tant to the welfare of the United States. 
These would include at the very least; 
1) the direct encouragement of scien- 
tific research, which is of prime impor- 
tance for national progress in practical 
or in fine arts; 2) a large national econ- 
omy in stopping unnecessary duplica- 
tion of purchases; 3) improvement of 
existing libraries through removing the 
strain of competition and of effort to 
cover the whole ground 

So practical and vital a matter in so 
practical a land will not wait long for its 
realization. 

In the discussion of the paper, Mr 
Warrington said: 

I have felt this difficulty for a long 
time, but I do not think the suggestions 
Dr Richardson makes fully cover the 
points necessary. I have had occasion 
to use books which I have been unable 
to obtain. A lending library won’t 
answer the purpose. If I were to go 
there myself I should have to take 200 
books with me to compare this point 
with. If I can borrow the book fora 
short time, in six months I would want 
to refer to it again. The mere borrow- 
ing of books however useful, for the 
time being, is not sufficient. The only 
practical plan I have found is to have 
a copy of the book made. There is one 
book of which there is only one copy in 
England, and the Lenox library has a 
manuscript copy ofit. I cannot borrow 
it. I could spend two or three days at 
the library examining it, but that would 
not answer my purpose. I simply get 
the assistant at the library to make me 
a copy of it, and it does not cost me 
more than $5 or $6. I have 500 manu- 
script copies of books which I cannot 
buy. I want a book in Chicago. I 
could go there and examine the books, 
but I spend $10 and have a copy of the 
parts I want made. It is not only mak- 
ing my collection complete, but is far 
less expensive. 

Dr Jastrow said: It seems to me high 
time that the Congressional library 
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were more accessible. It is unfortunate 
that the large collection of bound books 
there, is not permitted to be sent out for 
the use of students: 

Mr Lane said: The Surgeon-general’s 
library in Washington lends freely to 
librarians and professional men any- 
thing they ask for. I hope the Con- 
gressional iibrary may in due time be 
able to do this. Harvard library is 
always glad to meet the requests which 
are sent to us_ I always try to send 
the books if possible. 

Mr Cutter, of the Agricultural library, 
stated that the agricultural department 
in Washington sends out books just as 
freely as the surgeon-general’s office 
does. 

The next paper was read by John 
Ashurst, 3d, of the Philadelphia Free li- 
brary, on 

Children’s rooms in free libraries 

The Golden Age of innocence and 
simplicity, when men and children un- 
derstood one another without difficulty 
and effort, now lies far behind us. It 
seems one of the most encouraging 
signs of the time, in an epoch which we 
have grown to regard as so vurely utili- 
tarian, that so many people both abroad 
and athomeare striving soearnestly and 
successfully to make childhood a hap- 
pier period than it has often been, and 
children happier than they often were. 
In the schools as well as in the church, 
children are treated very differently 
than they were not solong ago. Child 
labor in our mills is becoming shorn of 
some of its worst features. The long 
hours during which the children were 
formerly forced tolaborare being every- 
where abridged. Gymnasiums for the 
winter, bath houses and playgrounds 
for the summer, have been thrown open 
to the poor children of all our great 
cities, and in Brooklyn a museum of 
art and science for children is about to 
be erected. The labors of Froebel and 
Dickens and Darwin, and the handful 
of other honored names that were once 
pioneers in the field as students of chil- 
dren, have been supplemented in our 
own time by the work of many earnest 
and kindly men and women, who are 


all doing the best that “in them lies to 
lighten the trouble that man is born 
unto, as the sparks fly upwards.” 

In the meantime, the phase that this 
general movement for rendering hap- 
pier the lot of children has taken, in 
most of our free libraries, seems to con- 
sist of laying in a more or less well-se- 
lected stock of children’s books, and 
then in treating children exactly as 
adult readers are treated. As a rule, 
no separate rooms or even alcove is 
placed at the children’s disposal; but 
their books are placed sometimes on 
the lower shelves of the same cases that 
contain the general library. This much 
provision is made for the children’s 
books, but practically no provision is 
made for the children themselves. We 
give children the books generously and 
ungrudgingly in our free libraries; let 
us see to it that we give them a proper 
place to keep them in. 

The system of treating these readers 
of from 12 to I5 years of age as if they 
were adults, except in the matter of the 
books chosen and labeled for their use, 
has to my mind but one advantage, 
that of economy in the force of library 
assistants. 

On the other hand the disadvantages 
of the system are numerous. First, as 
to order and discipline. It is compara- 
tively easy to enforce silence ina room 
filled with grown men and women. It 
is a very different task to enforce even 
comparative silence in a room crowded 
in addition with children. You cannot 
expect healthy boys and girls, just re- 
leased from the restraints of the school- 
room, to come into a library and behave 
as decorously as their elders, and yet 
if you have no other place to receive 
them than in the main reading-room, 
you have no option inthe matter. An- 
other objection is that with all its ad- 
vantages, the open-shelf system has its 
drawbacks when children are admitted 
without any supervision to the shelves 
of a large public library. Children are 
insensibly attracted by the outside of 
books, and a red book, or a book with 
a curious title, catches their eyes at 
once. Sometimes, it is true, children 
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pick out books that seem particularly 
appropriate for them. Of course there 
are hundreds of books not classed 
among the juvenile collections that the 
youngest readers may enjoy, but un- 
fortunately they are often the last books 
that a child will stumble upon. The 
time for making their selection is often 
short, and although a child knows 
where the books on natural history or 
travel are to be found, it is only by ac- 
cident that unaided he will choose the 
volumethat he can read and understand, 
instead of one that he cannot possibly 
enjoy until several years later. Chil- 
dren almost always are inclined to re- 
sent, on the part of the librarian, any 
advice in respect to their choice. They 
very quickly see that grown readers 
are not interfered with, and it hurts 
their dignity. Besides, it is very hard 
for children to overcome the idea that 
librarians are a species of lay school- 
teachers, who have all sorts of nefarious 
designs upon them, with a view to in- 
structing or improving them. Give 
children their own room, and I venture 
to say that neither you, nor they, nor 
the general public, will have cause to 
regret it. 

A question of the greatest moment in 
relation to a children’s room is the 
choice of a librarian, and on this may 
depend the future success of the whole 
library. The whole attitude of a large 
class of the future reading public to- 
ward books and literature may largely 
depend upon the character of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

About one point there can be no dis- 
pute-—the ideal librarian for children is 
undoubtedly a woman. ‘I am afraid 
that even Charles Lamb, though he held 
such strong opinions upon children’s 
books, and “delighted in telling them 
such wild stories,’ would never have 
made a good children’s librarian; nor 
Thackeray, though Dickens tells us 
“he had a particular delight in boys, 
and an excellent way with them.” 

The children’s librarian should most 
decidedly be awoman. A woman with 
a boy’s strong sense of humor and the 
broad charity of a man of the world. 


She should be a woman who really loves 
children, the good and the bad, the 
good-looking and ugly, the black and 
the white. She will need all the charity 
and sense of humor that a woman can 
possess to carry her work as it should 
be done. Moreover, no woman should 
aspire to the position unless she is ca- 
pable of passing the most rigid exam- 
ination on Alice in wonderland, and 
upon Lear’s Nonsense books; then, if 
she had read and pondered Bagehot’s 
essay on the Metaphysical basis of 
toleration, I would consider her claims. 

Do not expect froma child any great 
amount of moral goodness, says Her- 
bert Spencer. Don’t expect too much 
in the way of manners and morals from 
the children, and you run less risk of 
being disappointed. Be content with 
moderate measures and moderate re- 
sults. 

There are many points in dealing 
with the children in our libraries that 
require great patience and forbearance 
on the part of the librarian in charge 
of it. Whether order is heaven’s first 
law or not, it certainly should be the 
first law of the library. The first step 
in teaching children that there is a dif- 
ference between books, surely consists 
in keeping these books where they be- 
long. Keep your shelves in order at 
all cost, and the children will soon 
learn that books should not be returned 
to the shelves upside down, or placed 
with their titles toward the wall. 

The condition in which the books 
are often returned to the library is a 
trial. Boys are the worst offenders in 
this respect; and the secret of the dis- 
reputable appearance which they man- 
age to impart to a new book, in a short 
while, remains a profound mystery. 

What calls for all the philosophy at 
the command of the librarian is the 
frequency with which juvenile books 
are returned with marginal notes, with 
the design of aiding the next boy who 
comes along in his selection. Little 
girls are not so altruistic. When they 
condescend to write in a library book 
they usually choose the last fly leaf, and 
furnish us in ink with the names of as 
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many of their girl friends as they can 
recall at the time. Later they under- 
line sentimental passages, and occasion- 
ally make a few scathing remarks on 
the sentiments of the characters. 

There is nothing to do about all this 
but to rub out the marks, because you 
always find that the writing was done 
by the children of Mrs Gamp’s friend, 
Mrs Harris. © 

After all, actual mutilation of a book 
or magazine, by cutting out pictures or 
pages, children rarely resort to, which 
must be laid to their credit. 

Let the children’s books be chosen 
with the greatest care, both as to the 
book, the type, and the illustrations. 
No part of the work should be more 
carefully attended tothan this. Buy the 
best copies you can find for the money, 
and never lose sight of the importance 
of good illustrations. Do your best to 
stimulate in the children a sense of the 
beautiful. 

At the close of Mr Ashurst’s paper 
the president called on Mr Lane to 
address the meeting, on the subject of 
the appointment of a librarian to the 
Congressional library, in which he said 
as president of the American Library 
Association that he wished to say there 
was no impropriety in the national asso- 
ciation moving in this matter. The na- 
tional association felt they had a right 
to state to the President the kind of 
qualifications, and the importance of 
previous experience, that should be con- 
sidered in securing a librarian. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs 
Hill, Cutter, and Montgomery, was ap- 
pointed by the chair to draft a resolu- 
tion approving the action of the Presi- 
dent in the appointment of Mr Putnam 
as librarian of congress. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Saturday morning, first session 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:45, with W.C. Lane in the chair. Mr 
Chamberlin, of New York, was the first 
speaker, and read a paper on 

The Sunday-school library 

What is the end toward which the 
Sunday-school library and its librarian 
are striving? Is it tosee that the literary 
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side of their patrons is developed by 
means of good books, or does it elevate 
the individual and develop character? 
It seems to me the latter is the most 
important aim. Some of the difficulties 
that I have had to face in a Sunday- 
school library for the past three years 
have led me to believe that something 
must be done, or this branch of the 
work of the churches of our Jand will 
work a positive injury to those who 
come within its influence. Nearly all of 
these libraries are seeking to circulate 
books which are so unreal as to produce 
abnormal ideas of life. Where these so- 
called goody- goody books predominate 
the library ceases to be of any help. 
Where Sunday-school books are read 
they are taken by those who need the 
influence of good, healthy ones. Thus 
the school and the library, instead of 
working together, are working in op- 
posite directions. 

The Sunday-school libraries have not 
kept up with the times, but are being 
run on the same plan which has been 
in force for years. The person in 
charge has absolutely no interest in the 
work, and confines himself to the giving 
out of the books without regard to the 
fitness to the borrower. 

It seems a pity that these avenues of 
influence should remain unimproved. 

There are several ways in which the 
work might be bettered. First, codper- 
ation with the Sunday-school librarian. 
In towns and cities where public libra- 
ries exist, the librarian could occasion- 
ally call together those in charge of the 
libraries in different churches, and work 
up an interest to make the most of their 
respective fields of labor. 

Second, coéperation with the Sunday- 
school associations. Why could not our 
associations bring the attention of these 
organizations to the need of considera- 
tion of this question, lending them 
assistance, if desired, in bringing it be- 
fore their conventions? There are few 
questions of more vital importance than 
this in the work of these schools, and 
when we realize that little if any careful 
attention is given to it by capable peo- 
ple, we should accept the opportunity 
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and exert all the influence in our power. 
We have so far considered cities and 
large towns in which circulating libra- 
ries exist. The same conditions which 
we have described are found in the 
small rural districts, the only differ- 
ence being, that in the latter there is 
more need for improvement. 

Why could not our library associa- 
tions take steps toward solving the 
problems in a place where there are 
several churches, and in each of which 
there is a small, poor library, and en- 
deavor to create an interest in the mat- 
ter by the appointment of a committee 
representing each of them, to consider 
ways and means, and as _ individuals 
seek to raise the standard of his own 
library by introducing modern good 
books? Place the collection in charge 
of an intelligent person, arranging to 
have it open one or two nights each 
week, and arranging to have a larger 
number of people to draw books, and 
otherwise push the library. If it is 
deemed unwise to consolidate these 
different libraries later, there will pos- 
sibly have been created a desire for 
good books, and the proper persons 
will undoubtedly be able to make a 
start with a small free library. 

The question of the character of 
books of Sunday-school libraries is an 
important one, but it seems best to 
leave this to be taken up with the 
schools or the Sunday-school associa- 
tions direct. 

A Sunday-school library should keep 
its original idea to develop the religious 
life of children, and without going into 
the discussion of it, if a library cannot 
be developed along this line, it is a 
waste of time to carry it on at all. 

The paper was discussed in its vari- 
ous phases by a number of persons 
present. 

The next paper was read by Principal 
Allen, of the Pennsylvania institute for 
the blind at Overbrook, on 
Departments for the blind in free libraries 

The most difficult matter with which 
we still have to contend is sentimental- 
ism, and a failure on the part of the 
public to comprehend that sympathy 


which is not practical is a positive hin- 
drance to sympathy which is practical. 
The impulse that is starting the depart- 
ments tor the blind in public libraries 
is rightly charitable in its origin, and 
the movement contains much of senti- 
ment. But as the work grows this ele- 
ment will gradually be eliminated, and 
libraries for the use of the blind will be 
run much as other libraries are run. 

There has been evolution in types for 
the blind, and it is fortunate that it is 
so. With three systems of embossed 
types in this country, and the Moon 
type of England, we have included all 
that need be considered. 

There are two classes of the blind. 
The unintellectual, adult blind, without 
self-confidence and dependent, and the 
blind in schools and that small part of 
the adult blind who have been educated. 
These two classes require different in- 
tellectual diet. 

The Moon type fills every want of 
the unintellectual blind, and is the only 
one they can be induced totouch. The 
intellectual blind are unsatisfied with it, 
and reach out for means of commu- 
nication that is better and richer—a 
type which they can write as well as 
read, and which puts-them as it were 
into touch with the world. Two sys- 
tems of embossed print are absolutely 
required to meet the wants of blind 
readers—the Moon type and a point 
type. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss their 
relative merits. A discussion of that 
kind is proper among the educators of 
the blind. The question now is, who 
are to be your readers and where have 
they been educated? If it is your in- 
tention to reach the greatest number of 
readers irrespective of age or educa- 
tion, you must place on your shelves 
books in all the systems. While it is 
true that most of the blind prefer the 
system they learned first, or are most 
in the habit of reading, the intellectual 
blind do not confine themselves to one 
system; they take pleasure and pride 
in being able to read several systems. 
They find it no more difficult to learn a 
new system of points than we find it to 
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learn the German or Greek characters. 

The Moon system is the easiest to 
learn because the characters are large, 
simple, and far apart. The raised letter 
system of Dr Howe is the most difficult 
to read with the fingers, because its 
characters are small, somewhat complex 
like our common alphabet, which it is, 
and because they are placed near to- 
gether. Those whose hands are tender 
can learn to read it, and it may be said 
that those who can read it well prefer 
it to any other system. Still I have 
never known a blind adult learn to read 
it well, and I have known many who 
thought they could read it at school, 
yet afterwards lost the power to read 
it. The widespread belief that the com- 
mon alphabet which is the most adapted 
to reading by sight is also well adapted 
to reading by touch, is incorrect. But 
as this system is old,and represented 
in a splendidly selected list of books, 
no library for the blind should be with- 
out a certain supply of them. 

Having decided to include in the li- 
brary books in the four systems men- 
tioned, thought must be given to the 
selection of the books. Copies of the 
Bible should be included of course, and 
evangelical literature; but where you 
have one of those you will need 20 of a 
secular character-—poetry, fiction, his- 
tory and biography. The blind who 
use your library will use it chiefly for 
entertainment, or to satisfy the natural 
craving of the mind for food. The blind 
are very fond of history or biography, 
which acquaint them with the human 
element of affairs, from understanding 
which their shut-in lives have cut them 
off. They love fiction for the same 
reason. Verse, however, they love most 
of all. They exult in the rhyme of it 
as they exult in the rhyme of music. 

John Rhoads of the Pennsylvania Bi- 
ble Society, Philadelphia, has given his 
time for the past I5 years to furnishing 
the blind all over the country with read- 
ing matter, and his work has been of 
the most practical kind. His experi- 
ence is invaluable to us in the discus- 
sion of this subject He says that the 
blind are not necessarily more reli- 
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gious than other people. They demand 
something besides goody-goody liter- 
ature. Very few blind people came to 
his library for books, but sent for them. 
They did not want to read at the Bible 
house, but wanted to take the books 
home to read at their convenience, and 
keep them until they were done with 
them. That many have so little confi- 
dence in themselves that they refuse 
even to try to learn to read, until in- 
duced to put their fingers on a few 
Moon characters, and find that they can 
use them and recognize them; and 
that many a person approached in this 
way afterwards becomes an omniverous 
reader. 

What is really needed, is not so much 
reading-rooms as repository rooms; re- 
positories for books, not places where 
the blind are invited to read or to be 
read to, but rather collections of books, 
popular and well selected, which may 
be taken home and enjoyed in leisure 
and solitude. Lending libraries there 
must be, or the use of the books will be 
so small as to be discouraging, and the 
fact advertised that embossed books 
may be borrowed for the asking. Your 
department should be not only a lend- 
ing library, but also a sending library. 
No method can be so fruitful as to send 
teachers to search out the blind in their 
homes, teach them to read, and when 
necessary carry the books to them. 
This may not be legitimate library work, 
but it is the most effective way of reach- 
ing those for whom the department is 
intended. Reading-rooms alone will 
not begin to fulfill the mission of the 
libraries. 

The work at the pavilion for the 
blind, in the Congressional library at 
Washington, is being used as a model 
for other libraries over the country; and 
while I would not depreciate the results 
obtained there, still I must feel that Mr 
Rhoads’ plan of sending out books, and 
of sending teachers to induce the blind 
to read, reaches more of the blind ina 
more beneficent way than that of read- 
ing aloud to them at the library each 
day, or getting together books which 
they can only read at a reading-room. 
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The paper was discussed by Mr Lane 
and Mr Thomson. 

In discussing this paper Mr Thomson 
told of the work as carried on in Phila- 
delphia by a corporation called the 
Home teaching society for the blind. 
The books are taken to the homes of 
the blind people by teachers, who in- 
struct them howto usethem. The free 
library furnishes the books, and the soci- 
ety provides the teachers. There have 
been applied for, and furnished to the 
blind readers, 520 books. The ques- 
tion of putting a certain number of 
books of each type upon the shelves 
hardly needs emphasis. Where persons 
go blind after they are 40 years old, the 
tips of their fingers are harder, and they 
cannot learn the Point system as read- 
ilyasthe Moon. The bulk of the books 
in the Moon type is a serious question. 
A copy of the Bible is in 68v. 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by Dr Wm. Browning, of Phila- 
delphia, on 

Medical libraries 

The medical library movement may 
still be said to be in the formative stage. 
We must adapt ourselves in each case 
to local circumstances, but the experi- 
ence so far gained should be carefully 
studied to determine what can be ac- 
complished, and what means may be 
adopted to further our aims. 

First, when shall medical libraries be 
established independently, and when as 
departments of other general libraries? 

There can be no question that a spe- 
cial library will be more successful and 
permanent if conducted as a separate 
library, and under the auspices of a 
medical organization. Such separate 
work is feasible only in large towns. 
Evidently the lower limit of communi- 
ties where this can be done will be from 
50 to 100,000 as regards residents. In 
all places, large or small, there should, 
of course, be but one library of this 
class. It is then in the smaller cities 
that the medical department has its 
proper field. 

Second, what are the conditions that 
favor success in these smaller places? 
and what can be accomplished? 
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The essentials for success are an 
allowance of funds for this purpose, and 
some medical organization to keep an 
eye on the work. Almost equally im- 
portant is the active codperation of some 
one physician of scholarly taste and 
training. Without the directing and 
enthusing influence of such a man, lit- 
tle of importance need be hoped for. 
He should have the backing of at least 
a journal—club, or, better still, of the 
well-established medical library. These 
department libraries should secure sets 
of the health reports of their own town, 
district, and state, and where possible, 
those of other states also. The nearest 
health officer can often be persuaded to 
turn over the exchanges that he re- 
ceives. The department should have 
files of all reports of local charitable 
and medical organizations, such as hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, homes, orphanages, 
etc. State reports on asylums, insanity, 
charities, etc.,and state medical society 
transactions may be obtained. Always 
useful are the published registers of 
medical men in the state and region. 
Through the local congressman may be 
obtained a large number of government 
publications bearing on medical affairs. 
By utilizing all these sources, it is pos- 
sible to work up collections of the 
greatest value at an outlay almost for 
postage only. This may be supple- 
mented by the circulating journal clubs, 
by books from libraries of deceased 
medical men, a few subscriptions to the 
best journals, and other casual additions 
as are everywhere possible. 


At the close of the paper, the meet- 
ing adjourned until night. 


Saturday evening session 


The meeting was called to order with 
Dr Jastrow in the chair. Dr Jastrow 
said in opening the meeting he would 
not make a speech, as his sentiments 
had been expressed by Dr Nolan in his 
St “Patriotic” address. Owing to the 
length of the program the speakers 
were limited to five minutes each for 
their discussions. 

Dr Nolan: I have no doubt you will 
receive with a great deal of pleasure 
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the following telegram which I have re- 
ceived: 

Notice of appointment just received. 
I shall accept. HERBERT PUTNAM. 

On the basis of this telegram, I beg to 
move that this meeting telegraph to Mr 
Putnam: The Tri-state meeting of li- 
brary clubs of Atlantic City sends con- 
gratulations on your acceptance. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr Hill: The committee on resolu- 
tion begs leave to submit the following: 

Whereas, The Pennsylvania library 
club, the New Jersey library association, 
the New York library club, in joint con- 
vention with Atlantig City, have heard 
with pleasure of the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in appointing 
Herbert Putnam as librarian of Con- 
gress; 

And, whereas, The members of this 
association are of the opinion that by 
so doing the President has secured for 
the national library a man who is emi- 
nently qualified to perform the duties of 
that office, and one who has the good 
will and respect of every member of the 
library profession; 

Be it resolved, That this convention 
extend to the President of the United 
States its hearty thanks for his broad- 
minded decision in this matter, and ex- 
press to him the satisfaction which this 
appointment has given it. 

(Signed) Frank P. HILt, 
Tuomas L. MontTGOoMERY, 
C. A. CuTTER, 
Committee. 

Mr Hill read the following resolu- 
tions with regard to Mr Lane: 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks 
of this convention be extended to the 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation, W. C. Lane, for the exceed- 
ingly able and dignified manner in 
which he has presented the views of 
the library profession to the President 
of the United States and influential in- 
dividuals in Washington, with regard 
to the appointment of the librarian of 
congress. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 

Mr Carr then presented the matter 


of the Atlanta meeting of the American 
Library Association, and urged those 
present to go to Atlanta if possible, 
and to join the association. 

On motion of Mr Hill it was carried 
that the proceedings of the meeting 
should be printed by the New Jersey 
association. 

The paper by Mr Outerbridge on An- 
cient coins as authenticating historical 
records was not read, owing to the ab- 
sence of Mr Outerbridge. 

Dr Jastrow then announced the paper 
by Miss Winser on 
Progress of the public library in Germany 

Miss Winser said: Had I been writ- 
ing on English or American libraries, I 
could have gathered all my information 
from the German papers. We Amer- 
icans and English do not make the 
minute researches into other library 
fields that our German friends do in 
ours. 

Town libraries flourished as early 
as the sixteenth century in Germany. 
These were open to everyone, but the 
amount of money expended was so 
small, the methods of administration so 
poor, that the public in general soon 
avoided them. They became weak ri- 
vals of the state and university libra- 
ries, and when the loan libraries were 
started, which for a small sum provided 
the people with the literature they: 
wanted, the old town libraries passed 
away. Germany is the home of large 
libraries. Her position in the library 
world is rather unique. Her libraries 
are principally lending libraries, as 
nearly all the national and university 
libraries allow persons properly guar- 
anteed to draw books. Owing to this 
fact the necessity for public libraries 
has not been a crying one. But Ger- 
many soon awoke to the fact that in 
point of usefulness, especially among 
the middle and working classes, that 
her libraries had not kept pace with the 
very advanced system of publication. 
The first step was to transform the old 
town libraries into public libraries, and 
consolidate several small libraries un- 
der one management. New life was in- 
fused by adopting what may be called 
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the public library machinery of Great 
Britain and America. There are now 
over 130v.. Volksbibliotheken, with 14,- 
784,115v. While English and American 
cities report the use of from two to 
three books for each inhabitant, the 
largest German towns barely circulate 
one book. The cost of circulation is 
much less than with us, ranging from I 
to 2% cents as against our 7 to 13 cents 
per volume. Their mode of adminis- 
tration differs largely from ours. Where 
our large libraries are open from 30,000 
to 42,000 hours a year, the German 
libraries are open only three hours in 
the week-day evenings, and Sunday 
afternoon, an average of about 1000 
hours a year. 

Schrettinger in his manual of Library 
science, published in Vienna in 1832, 
was the first to advocate the necessity 
of a special school] to train librarians. 
The Prussian education department, 
which shows the liveliest interest in li- 
brary matters, followed his suggestion 
in the union of the chief librarian of the 
university of Géttingen with a profes- 
sorship of library science, a post held 
by Prof. Dziatzko. 

Dr Jastrow said that he had spent 
three years in Germany in different 
cities, and that he did not know there 
was anything like a public library there. 

Dr Jastrow then introduced Miss 
Haines, who read a paper on 

Old lamps for new 


Several profound thinkers have re- 
marked that the present is the day of 
the book. We proudly say the whole 
worldreads nowadays. Itistrue enough; 
everyone reads, and everyone else 
writes. Everyone must give to the world 
his opinions on the opinions of every- 
one else. There are no off hours in the 
day of the book. There is no time to 
pause and look backward to try to esti- 
mate the book of today by the book of 
yesterday, and to step aside for a truer 
perspective in judging our newly dis- 
covered genius. There are too many 
geniuses clamoring for discovery. 

These are no longer the days of Grub 
street garrets. Genius stops at the 
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Waldorf Astoria. The Grub street ré- 
sumé was a better one for his genius 
and the public. I doubt if more talent 
has not perished under the recent forc- 
ing process of popular success than was 
stung to death by the scorpion of the 
old quarterlies. A scorpion nowadays 
is of the stingless variety, and is trained 
to roll the graceful log with grace and 
energy. 

It needs little skill to discern this 
tyranny of the new and the now. We 
see it in the literary journals, where the 
criticism has been succeeded by the 
book notice. We see it in the revised 
edition of the worthies of an earlier 
generation, tricked out with glossa- 
ries, introductions, and bibliographical 
appendages. Wesee it in the develop- 
ment of a shallow self-consciousness, 
and the deadening of thoughtful indi- 
vidual judgment. It is not easy to cut 
loose from this supremacy of the pres- 
ent. But it isa wholesome and refresh- 
ing thing to turn aside from the books 
of today to the books of yesterday, 
which have made for themselves a past 
and a future; for most of our current 
literature has but a single tense, the 
present. Hazlitt said he liked old books 
because he had more confidence in the 
dead than in the living. And the best 
test of a book’s worth must be its power 
to survive the slow critical sifting of 
time, even though, like Aladdin’s lamp, 
it may rest for a moment unnoticed on 
a dusty cornice. It is of a few of these 
old lamps I wish to speak; of some of 
the older novels apt to be forgotten 
nowadays in the rush for something 
new, yet no ill substitutes for the new. 

How many readers, one wonders, does 
Evelina find today? We turn to the 
wooden puppets of The Jessamy bride 
for a hint of the life revealed with such 
abounding spirit and vivacity in the 
virtuous epistles of the adorable Miss 
Anville, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, the un- 
utterable Miss Branghtons, Madam Du- 
val, the admirable Orville. In them 
are embodied the simplicities, the affec- 
tations, and the rudenesses of their own 
day, lighted throughout by a spontane- 
ous humor that grows more delightful 
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as time sharpens the contrast between 
that day amd our own. So with the 
stories of the sea. If we turn from the 
Captain Kettles and the stories of many 
skippers of Many cargoes to breezy 
Tom Cringle, we make no bad exchange. 
His fine directness, his candor, his 
sturdy humor, are as fresh and breezy 
today as when the famous Log was set 
before the readers of Blackwoods two 
generations ago.... 

There is no lack of names to choose 
from. For the novel of pure sensa- 
tional interest, admirably adjusted and 
logically worked out, there are few 
equal to Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas, which 
was undoubtedly in the mind of the 
poet who referred to the fact that 
“every man’s blood on end it stood, 
and his hair ran cold in his veins.” 
Our modern slum novels, in their de- 
piction of privation and suffering, are 
ineffective beside the simple narrative 
of the great Manchester strike in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton. There is no 
time to dwell upon the names that 
throng in one’s mind in glancing over 
the ranks of the older novelist, Charles 
O'Malley and his brothers-in-arms, 
ready for a laugh or a blow, for love 
or war, for a duel or the dice; Charles 
Read’s experiments in dynamics throb- 
bing with vitality and prejudice; the 
fresh, blunt, plain speaking of Henry 
Kingsley, too much subordinated to 
his famous brother; the sturdy simplic- 
ity of John Gault, one of the best of 
all painters of Scottish life. These are 
but a few of the worthy company that 
waits for us upon the cornice, while the 
new lamps are cried in the streets be- 
Pee 

Just a word upon the library instead 
of the literary side of the question, for 
we all know that the library point of 
view does not always harmonize with 
the literary point of view; indeed, gen- 
erally the opposite. One of the trials 
of the librarian is that great appetite 
for novels. Do not these older novels 
open, perhaps, a way of meeting this 
demand, without loading the library 
shelves with novels, bought just be- 
cause they are new, and have had a 
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good notice in the Bookman? What 
novel doesn't? There are loco new 
‘novels published each year in the 
United States alone. Perhaps 50 of 
these deserve a permanent place in the 
library. Of the others, a little time 
and their names will be heard no more. 
It is well to wait that little time. It is, 
of course, the new novels that are asked 
for. But as a rule the people who are 
asking, demanding the newest books, 
are people who will be apt to read 
whether the library meets their exact 
demand or not; while for the great 
mass of readers, the unliterary public, 
there are but two kinds of books, those 
they like and those they do not like. 
Their choice is guided generally by 
what they hear; by the recommenda- 
tion of some other person; by names 
familiar in their ea In almost all li- 
braries the greatest circulation is shown 
by the older names in fiction, setting 
aside, of course, such cases as the Quo 
Vadis epidemic, or the ravages of the 
Heavenly Twins. 

Monte Cristo, Uncle Tom’s cabin, Les 
Miserables, Rienzi, these are the names 
that head the list, and these names 
might well be recruited from the band 
of older novels, that though less gen- 
erally known, have fairly won their lau- 
rels, and need only use to revive their 
pristine charm. It is one of the greatest 
arguments for free access that it brings 
the reader, not perhaps to the book he 
has in mind but to others, and often 
better books that he had not thought 
of or known, and that it puts the ad- 
vertised novel of the moment in direct 
contact and competition with the book 
that has received the seal of time. 
There are few libraries where some 
such mingling of old and new cannot 
be contrived, if not by free access by 
the bulletining of lists of good books 
rather than lists of new books, by an 
open-shelf devoted to old novels, or by 
judicious mixing of old favorites with 
newcomers on the shelves generally re- 
served for the inspection and selection 
of new books. So, for reader and li- 
brarian it is a good thing to turn to the 
old lamps now and then. It does not 
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mean that we should ignore or decry 
the good work of our own day; but it 
means that we will keep our balang¢e 
better; that we will distinguish more 
fairly between cleverness and talent, 
and between talent and genius; that 
we will know books, though we may 
know less about books, and that a 
knowledge of the luster of old lamps 
will make us better judges of the bril- 
liancy of the new. 

In the discussion that followed many 
warm friends of the old lamps expressed 
themselves. 

Mr Warrington: I sometimes wonder 
what has become of the old books that 
one has enjoyed so many years ago with 
so much delight. I fly with perfect re- 
lief to some of the older books, and I 
think if the books were mixed, the old 
with the new, that more people would 
take them from the library, 

Mr Cutter: I would like to say that I 
have done just thatthing. I have mixed 
the old with the new books, and put 
them where the people can get them, 
and they are generally taken out. 

Miss Van Hoevenberg: We have done 
exactly the same thing in New York, 
and find that it works admirably. 

Dr Jastrow introduced Mr Bowker, 
who spoke on 

The library 

It was a happy instance which sug- 
gested the whole range of the subject, 
because once in a while it is worth 
while to take a large view of our work 
and profession, which is so apt to be 
lost in the details which we so often 
discuss. I want to point out what the 
modern library has done in these last 
25 years in various directions as an edu- 
cational factor for the people, in the 
way of helping library research and 
building up a library profession, and 
what it has done for women. It is im- 
possible to emphasize how broad this 
has been in its results throughout the 
whole country and in every field. It is 
worth while, I think, to renew our en- 
thusiasm, to rekindle our energies by 
emphasizing the work to be done; and 
I hope that neither state associations 
orthe A. L. A. will ever get so large that 
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they cannot meet in general meeting 
and know each other’s work, and feel 
the touch of the elbow which comes in 
a measure in a meeting like this, and 
which is the uplifting of our profession. 
There is hope for the younger members 
in a gathering like this. 

We are overwhelmed with new books 
of all kinds, and all degrees of merit, 
just as the pupil of today is over- 
whelmed with a great variety of studies, 
so that it seems that the libraries of to- 
day are to be swamped with books. 

Weare doing a great deal, perhaps, to 
guide the public in the choice of read- 
ing, but there is a great deal yet to be 
done in that direction. The reader is 
no longer overwhelmed with a large 
number of books, but rather he is told 
how from some of these books he can 
obtain the information he wants with- 
out wasting his time, and he will get 
all the particulars he wants, and that 
makes me emphasize the second field 
of library research—the Publishing sec- 
tion. 

When the five members of this com- 
mittee met to arrange for the publishing 
of Books for girls and women, they 
found themselves bound to carry on all 
of the work. But the whole profession 
is now very largely interested in what 
has since become a library publishing 
house. One of the practical results 
brought out by the Publishing section 
is the fact that a member.of the sec- 
tion, Mr Iles, has been moved to give 
net less than $10,000 from his per- 
sonal resources to stimulate this sort of 
library development. The profession 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr Iles for 
what he has done in this line. 

This brings me to the thought of the 
new calling which has been developed 
in the last 25 years. It is a profession. 
It is a part of the great honorable body 
of teachers, and can almost be called 
the advance guard of pioneers in that 
body; for while the teacher has been 
extending her usefulness to the kinder- 
garten, the librarian has been covering 
the whole field, and all the hours of the 
day and night, with library influence. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
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on what has been accomplished in meet- 
ings like this, and the A.L.A., and the 
great field which has been opened for 
women in the highest sense. Those of 
us who were a part of the American 
Library Association delegation to Eng- 
land in 1897 took somewhat malicious 
pleasure in asking our English breth- 
ren why, if a woman was found capable 
in handling the affairs of state, we 
could not have more women in the 
meeting? And we liked to bring tothe 
front such women as Miss James and 
Miss Hewins, as representatives of the 
American woman. 

Men and women who have known li- 
brary progress in the past 25 years can 
tell of the opportunities which will 
come in the future. There is an awful 
problem as to what will be done with 
the accumulation of books in the future 
centuries What can be done in the 
way of organizing a place to store books 
which are lent to the public? 

Perhaps there is no finer symbol of 
the new library than the traveler finds 
in the city of Vera Cruz. The old 
church of San Francisco is no more 
needed for church purposes, and today 
from that old church tower shines out 
as from the lighthouse the light which 
guides the voyager safe into port, while 
the church below is used for the public 
library of Vera Cruz. Thus in the new 
library the light shines out from old 
surroundings. The old church there 
has become the new library, not sup- 
plementing but succeeding the religious. 
It is a symbol which means everything 
in the development of the future The 
old vessels are to become new lamps, 
and from such traditions of the past 
a new form is to come forth, which will 
give a new luster to a whole country 
like ours. 


Reference Lists 


Hardly another device in library work 
is as much appreciated by club people 
and teachers as the posting of reading 
lists in the public library. Librarians 
do not sufficiently appreciate this fact, 
and it is well to offer some suggestions 


occasionally to remind them of their 
opportunity. : 

No one library will make lists on all 
the suggested topics, and each one will 
have many demands for special work 
with study clubs, schools, local interests, 
current topics, and lists to interest and 
attract the foreigners of the locality, 
aside from help given to individual 
readers. 

The aim should be to include at least 
one representative of each country of 
great social or political movements, and 
the names in literature and art most 
familiar to readers. Seasonable topics 
should also be added to the series for 
the year, which will naturally include 
the people and things mentioned in the 
current events. The special authors or 
classes neglected in any library should 
be brought to notice at some opportune 
time. 

Care should be taken not to post lists 
too long before the date to which they 
apply, and to take them down before 
they weary the public. 

These lists may be brought to the 
notice of readers by manuscript lists 
posted in a conspicuous place in the li- 
brary, by using a blackboard, by printed 
lists in the newspaper, by copies of these 
newspaper lists run off on slips for free 
distribution at a trifling cost, by book 
marks, and many other devices aside 
from the regular bulletin issued by the 
larger libraries. 

The dates of birth and death of noted 
men have been included, the date in 
parentheses is the date of death. 

The following list is given for this 
month: 

APRIL. 
1. Prince Bismarck, 1815-1898 (31Jl). 
2. Hans Christian Andersen, 1805- 
1875 (5N). 
21. Friedrich Froebel, 1782-1852 (21Ja). 
27. Ulysses S. Grant, 1822-1885 (23 Jl). 
27. Louis Kossuth, 1806-1894 (20Mr). 
—. William Shakespeare, 1564-1616 
(23Ap). 

Arbor day. 

Gardening. 

Battle of Lexington (19Ap). 

LIBRARIAN. 

















News from 


News from the Field 
East 


J. L. Whitney, senior officer of the 
Boston public library, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian, until Mr Put- 
nam’s successor is chosen. 


The report of the Salem ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 113,- 
144v.; books in the library, 36,807v.; 
new names registered, 752. 


The Old Orchard (Me.) public li- 
brary opened Feb. g, 1898, with 738 
books. The end of the year showed an 
increase to 1239, and a circulation for 
the year of 4883v. 


Amos.W. Stetson, a well-known resi- 
dent of Braintree, Mass., has presented 
the trustees of Thayer public library with 
the sum of $2500 in memory of his fa- 
ther, the late Caleb Stetson, the income 
of which is to be expended for buying 
new books. 


The North Adams ( Mass.) public li- 
brary has been making an experiment 
of Sunday opening. Under the direc- 
tion of the librarian, Miss Dunton, it 
has proven successful and good work is 
being done. A dictionary card catalog 
is being made by Miss Newman. 


The report of Miss Pond, librarian of 
Belfast, Me., gives an account of a busy 
year’s work. A branch library, under 
charge of Miss Newell, was opened at 
City Point and did good work. The li- 
brary contains 8766v., and circulated 
22,852 books, being open 305 days. 


The new library building presented 
to Keene, N. H., by the late E. C. 
Thayer, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies February 28. ‘ The principal 
address was made by G. Stanley Hall. 
At the close of the exercises Mrs 
Thayer and her niece, Miss Chapin, 
gave the library $5c00, to be used in 
buying books. The library is splendidly 
fitted up with all the special appliances 
and improvements. 

A valentine exhibition was held in the 


art rooms of the Boston public library 
last month. About 400 specimens, the 
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earliest a written valentine of 1790, the 
earliest printed specimens dating from 
1810, are included in the exhibit, besides 
a collection of chap-books, known as 
“valentine writers,” the purpose of 
which was to supply “pleasing and or- 
iginal verses suitable for ladies and 
gentlemen.” These and the earlier 
specimens of the printed valentines are 
lithographed in colors, many of them 
decorated by hand. The collection be- 
longs to F. H. Baer, a member of the 
public llbrary board of Cleveland and 
of the Rowfant club of that city,and was 
loaned through the courtesy of the Case 
library of Cleveland. 


Central Atlantic 


H. L. Elmendorf has just returned 
from a six weeks’ tour to Italy, taken 
for the benefit of his health. He returns 
much improved. 


Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
New York free circulating library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Brook- 
lyn public library. 


M. E. Sargent gave a history of the 
Medford ( Mass.) public library before 
the Historical society lately, which 
shows that the library originated in 1826, 
and it has been the property of the town 
since 1856. 


A public library has been opened at 
Ardmore, Pa., by the Woman’s literary 
club of Montgomery county. About 
1200v. have been received as gifts. 
Helen G. Hayes, Drexel ’98, organized 
the library. 


William Kite, for 30 years librarian 
of the Friends’ free library of German- 
town, Pa., has, at his own request, been 
relieved of the active duties of the li- 
brarian, and been succeeded by Hannah 
M. Jones. He still remains librarian 
emeritus. 


The report of the Buffalo public li- 
brary shows 49,814 cardholders; bound 
volumes, 123,988; home circulation in 
1898, 768,029v. Forty traveling libra- 
ries have been sent to teachers, literary 
clubs, etc. The open-shelf system has 
proven satisfactory. 
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The $40,000 which has been appro- 
priated by New York city for a free li- 
brary in Brooklyn will be used in estab- 
lishing four branch libraries. A library, 
the funds for which have been raised 
by private subscription, was opened in 
Flatbush on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 21. 


The prospect before the New York 
public library of anew building seems 
to point to a beginning at once. The 
board of estimates will probably give 
them $1,000,000 for the work this year. 
The library now contains over 400,000 
books and 180,000 pamphlets. In 1898 
there were 106,000 readers who called 
for 367,800 books. 


The appointment of Samuel Barrows 
as librarian of the Congressional library 
by the President was not confirmed by 
the senate. He was offered the posi- 
tion again by the President but de- 
clined it. Herbert Putnam, of Boston, 
who had previously declined the posi- 
tion for various reasons, was prevailed 
upon to reconsider his decision, and 
has been nominated by the President 
for the position. The appointment is 
received with universal satisfaction. 


Central 


The public library at Kokomo, Ind, 
is being reorganized by Belle S. Hanna, 
of Green Castle. 


Battle Creek, Mich., is to have a 
$40,000 library building through a gift 
from the late Charles Willard. 

L. D. Fargo, of Lake Mills, Wis., has 
given $5,000 with which to build a pub- 
lic library building in that town. 

Loda (Ill.) public library has been 
given $3000 for a permanent endowment 
fund by Miss Smith, of Lancaster, Pa., 
and A. Goodell, of Loda. 


The public library board of St Louis, 
has leased the present quarters for an- 
other five years. Nearly 2000 readers’ 


cards were given out last month, mak- 
ing the total registration 49,047. 


The report from the Appleton (Wis.) 
public library shows that last month 
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4876v. were circulated. This is 600v. 
more than the library contains. The 
plans for a new building are progressing. 


Julia Hitchcock, librarian of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, public library, was 
stricken with paralysis March 22. Miss 
Hitchcock has been librarian in that 
city for 25 years. 


Virginia Dodge, who has been libra- 
rian of the public library at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, since her graduation from 
Armour in ’96, has resigned her posi- 
tion and will be married in June to Clar- 
ence Hough, a newspaper man of Chi- 
cago. 

Harriette L. McCrory, of Pratt ’96, 
has been appointed librarian of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Miss McCrory has just 
returned from abroad, where she has 
been, since the International conter- 
ence, engaged in study and travel on 
the continent. 


The public library of South Bend, 
Ind., has been reclassified on the D. C., 
a card catalog has been started, and the 
L. B. charging system has been inaugu- 
rated. This library has 8000v. The 
work was done by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Southward, of Armour '96. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary board makes an earnest appeal 
for means to erect a library building so 
much neededthere. The appropriation 
for books last year was $15,0co, and the 
actual expense for maintenance was 
$54,096; no. of card holders is 50,324, 
and the home circulation was 687,029v. 


The annual report of Librarian Utley, - 
of Detroit, gives 151,801 bound volumes 
in the library. There are 5834 German 
volumes, 3786 French, 1715 Polish, and 
864 Spanish, Latin, etc. The books of 
fiction number 22,063. The total circula- 
tion during the past year was 963,590 
bound volumes, showing an increase of 
go00 books. The home circulation was 
461,848 for the year, while 501,742 books 
were read at the library. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has inaugurated a sick room collection. 
These are for the use of invalids who 
find it difficult to read books and the 
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heavier magazines.’ They consist of a 
number of collections of illustrated pub- 
lications, placed between sheets of card- 
board, which are issued to anyone ask- 
ing for them for use in the sick room, 
it being understood, of course, that 
nothing can be sent into houses con- 
taining contagious diseases of any kind. 


Senator Withee has given the Wis- 
consin Free Library commission $100 
to buy two traveling libraries for vil- 
lages in Trempealeau county. The Pere- 
les Bros., of Milwaukee, recently gave 
$100 for such libraries for Milwaukee 
county, and George Des Forges, of Mil- 
waukee, has given $50 for another vil- 
lage traveling library to be sent any- 
where inthe state. These gifts provide 
the commission with the means to buy 
another series of five traveling libraries, 
to use in establishing free public libra- 
ries in villages of less than 1500 inhab- 
itants. 

The annual report of Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) public library shows a circulation 
of 33,874v., a gain of 4134 in the past 
year. Usersofthereferenceroom 51,503, 
a gain of 12,437. Number of volumes in 
library, 3754. Classes from the public 
school and from the college have met 
three times a week, when the librarian, 
Miss Dodge, has given bibliographical 
exercises designed to show the possi- 
bilities of a library, and to suggest 
methods in research work. This exer- 
cise included a short talk on classifica- 
tion of books, arrangement of books on 
shelves, use of the catalog and of Poole’s 
Index to periodical literature, and the 
general references to be found in any 
library. In connection with this, stu- 
dents were given books to find and sub- 
jects to trace by the use of Poole’s In- 
dex and other reference works. 


Z. G Simmons, who recently pre- 
sented Kenosha, Wis., with a public li- 
brary, has received the plans of the 
building from Architect Burnham of 
Chicago, who was one of the World’s 
fair architects. 

The building, while simple in design, 
will be the finest building of its size in 
Wisconsin. It will be erected on a ter- 
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race raised three feet above the level of 
the park in which it will be built. The 
terrace will be surrounded with blocks 
of granite, with steps backing down to 
the park in which the building will 
stand. The whole park of two acres 
will be laid out regardless of expense 
by a landscape artist, so as to forma 
beautiful setting forthe building. The 
best trees, which are valued so highly 
by the people of Kenosha, will not be 
removed. 

The entrance is a porch, with Greek 
columns of the Corinthian order. . The 
rotunda is surmounted by a beautiful 
dome supported by 12 marble columns. 

It will be constructed entirely of Bed- 
ford stone, and will be in the shape of 
across. The lower floor will be fitted 
up for use of the library proper, and 
space will be arranged for shelving over 
50,000v. On either side of the library 
will be arranged reading rooms. The 
second floor will be used entirely for a 
memorial hall. This portion of the 
building will be finished in white mar- 
ble, and the walls will be frescoed by a 
noted mural painter. A large dome 
will be a conspicuous feature. The ex- 
pense of the building, as planned by 
Architect Burnham, will be a little over 
$50,000. 

West 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
will furnish commodious reading- rooms 
and free libraries, for the use of its em- 
ployés, in all large cities on its entire 
lines from Chicago and East St Louis 
to California. 


Billings, Mont., is to have a handsome 
public library building, the gift of Mrs. 
Frederick Billings and her son, as a 
memorial to Parmly Billings, their son 
and brother. It will cost $10,000, and 
will be handsomely equipped and up to 
date in every way. 


The public library of Helena, Mont., 
is making a valuable collection of local 
history material. The circulation of 
books from this library last year was 
85,578v., or about six loans for every per- 
son in Helena. The use of fiction has 
decreased in the last five years from 79 
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per cent to 58 per cent, due largely to 
the higher grade of books used by the 
young people. 

South 


The Atlanta City council has made a 
favorable report on the proposition to 
vote $5co0 this year for the mainte- 
nance of a free public library. 

This is in compliance with the terms 
of Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $100,000 
to Atlanta for sucha library, the city to 
maintain it at a cost of $5000 a year and 
furnish a site. 

It is understood that the Young Men’s 
library association will furnish the site, 
and turn over the present books, etc.,to 
the new library. 


Pacific Coast 


The laws relating to the state library 
in California have been amended so as 
to give to the governor, instead of to 
the legislature, the power of appointing 
the trustees. 


Miss Jones has started a training class 
of six young ladies at the Los Angeles 
publiclibrary. Thescope of work covers 
four hours a day for six days in the 
week. The first branch library in Los 
Angeles will be opened May |. 


The: ladies of the California club in 
San Francisco have placed two libraries 
in telegraph and messenger offices for 
the benefit of the boys who sometimes 
have long waits between calls. If suc- 
cessful the work will be extended. 


The outgoing library board of Los 
Angeles, Cal., passed resolutions re- 
moving the librarian of the public li- 
brary and appointing C. D. Willard 
librarian. Mr Willard declined the ap- 
pointment, and the president of the 
board was appointed acting librarian. 
Mrs Wadleigh refused to recognize him, 
and is holding her place in the library 
to await the decision of the new board. 


Foreign 
Dr. Richard Garnett has retired from 
the post of keeper of printed books in 
the British museum, after 48 years of 
continuous service. 
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Publications Received 


Library association record—The March 
number of the Library association rec- 
ord,a monthly magazine of librarian- 
ship and bibliography, being the official 
organ of the L.A., has been received 
at this office. It takes the place of the 
Library, whose very interesting and 
valuable career was marred by the un- 
certainty of its appearance, but which 
nevertheless did splendid work in its 
day for the cause of librarianship in the 
United Kingdom. The new periodical 
is edited by Henry Guppy, of Sion col- 
lege, London, and judging by the num- 
ber at hand no doubt will contribute 
largely to the progress of the library 
movement in Great Britain. 


Simplified library school rules—An 
abridged edition ot Library school rules 
has appeared as no. 16 of Vol. 4 of Li- 
brary notes. It differs from the original 
edition in being more explicit, with 
fuller notes, simpler statements, and 
clearer definitions; also in omitting the 
rules for minute bibliographical records. 

This edition contains inaddition, rules 
for book numbers, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and library handwriting. 

These rules are equally applicable to 
dictionary and classed catalogs. Sam- 
ple cards are given illustrating both 
forms. 

This edition is specially suitable for 
small public and other libraries. Price 
in cloth $1.25; price in paper $1.00. 

This number concludes Vol. 4, which 
is now ready, with title page and index, 
at the same price as the previous vol- 
umes, $2.50 bound in cloth. 


Public libraries of WorcesterA mono- 
graph on the public libraries of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been prepared and pub- 
lished by S.S.Green, A.M. It isa very 
interesting history of the numerous li- 
braries accessible in that city, giving 
the data necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the scope, but free from 
irrelevant matter. It contains a very 
good portrait of Mr. Green, so well 
known to members of the A. L. A. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. ficClurge & Co. 


CHICAGO 





Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 


requirements of 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 


and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of - 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. , 


We are continually receiving large consignments of 


Foreign Books . 


—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 


A. ©. MicCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and [Madison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





j 1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
I- HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2- H IGGINS’ TAURI NE MUCI LAGE A gp sop one en oan ne al 
° s t ; n- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by ihe Echos! Ineced of Undionanotla > the Pel 


sion ofall other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t9 cloth, or leather to paper or 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are omens A adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross s Road. 











Winston einai eel Rebind Your Books 


of Library Science 


We want itiaery work—all we can get. 
FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 


: stalls dherunulivad sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
Madison, Wis., July 8 to August 25, 1899 small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
: ; ' ' é better bound than the day it was published. 

An eight ——— is offered s librari- | We bind more magazines than any firm in 
—_ and - those ” o wish oe pPepaes Hes aeme Chicago—because of our high-grade work and 
definite position. Tuition, $15. close prices 

eine sen ee rg — We do our work according to the specifica- 
"7 uring the last four weeks. ution, tions of the Chicago Public Library. 


In connection with the University of 
Wisconsin Summer School 


Application for enrollment must be in be- Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
fore June 10, 1899. For further information Prices: { Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
address Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 

F. A. HUTCHINS, | If you have work to be done, let us hear 

State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. from you now. 
or 

, THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 
Scoville Institute, Oak Park, JI1. 171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 


ous and difficult book lists. 
Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 


with Librarians and other book- buyers solicited. 
A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 


recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
Weare in the field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
T = We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 


eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 


yet published on this subject. 


The Cumutfative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 


257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 


LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children’s books. Among the extraordinarily successful books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are— 








The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. go e1eersee SopRuoKs . $1.50 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. s)S7ikcager Sipney- - -  - 1.50 
The Deserter. BY HAROLD EREDERIC : : ; : : : . Te 
The Prince of Peace, ByBaSSY MRS ALDEN) - 0. . » 
Bilberry Boys and Girls. §oS3piigt SWerk and Yours Folks, 25 


For sale by all booksellers. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 


== RAPID ROLLER COPIER 


in base on 
Perfect and Uniform Copies Secured © 
by simply turning a crank. 


A convenient machine for Libraries, because 


It is always ready for use. 

Anyone Can operate it. 

It copies pen and ink, indelible pencil, or type- 
written matter. 

Several excellent copies of one writing can be 
obtained. 

Copies can be removed from the machine as 
soon as taken. 

Copies are clear and distinct, and the original 
is not blurred in the least. 


Send for particulars. 










which copies 
wind auto- 
matically in 
process of 
copying, and 
dry smoothly 
and evenly. 
SS 





YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 


Successors to 


Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


/ PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
- | NEW YORK, 349 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, 9-13 MONROE ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 NEW MONTGOMERY ST 
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TWO FAMOUS 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Riverside School Library. 


Fifty Volumes, half-leather, for $29.40, net. A Series of books of permanent value care- 
fully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared 
with special regard for American schools, with introductions, notes and illustrations. The 
volumes separately, 50, 60 and 70 cents, net, postpaid. 

“We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very satisfactory. 
ae Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom left the library which did not 
include some titles from this set."—F. M. Crunden, Librarian of public library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Classics. 


Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56, net. Cost of delivery by mail, 
$1.50. Set weighs 20 pounds. Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 

A library of 34 volumes, containing many of the best complete stories, essays, sketches and 
Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors of England 
and America, and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: “It is an unrivaled list 
of excellent works.” 

Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY and MODERN CLASSICS, will b2 sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. ; 11 East 17th Strezt, NEW YORK. 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. ; 





i es se Le 
eeany Perforating Stamp 


A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 


Address all orders to 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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OLE LOS DOE OOO OE OE OE MOE EDO EEO EL ER EI EER EI KEIO TO EVO’ 


Librarians — 





Are requested to examine this list of books in the HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIES, for, 
apart from their acknowledged excellence, the prices are extremely low. ‘‘ The Best 
Books at a Minimum Price’’ is our motto. All of them (except the special book) are 
uniform in size and bound in cloth, extra. 


DOO OO LOO EO EO EL ED EO EO EI ED OE EO EI EN OO 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIES (Cloth) 


Problems of the Future, and Essays. By Samuel 
Laing, author otf ' ‘Modern Science and Modern 
Thought.” . . . eens * | 


A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. With 
Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects. By 
Mary Wollstonecraft. New Edition, with an in- 





BEBE ES GREE GR RS OR ORG GF GEOG GT GT GO GL GK 





4 
x 
x 
% 
R 
x 
® 
4 
R 
8 troduction by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. . . . $1.00 | The Naturalist on the River Amazons. A Record ot 
uy Electricity: the Science of the Nineteenth cee. | Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Bra- 
| 
& Sketch for General Readers. bes E. M. Cail- zilian and indian Life, and Aspects of Nature 
\ lard. Illustrated. Cloth. . . . . 7§cts | under ig x during Eleven Years of Travel. 
¥ | By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. New Edition. 
Mental Suggestion. By J. Ochorowicz, Sometime | Large Type. Illustrated... .. se BECO 
r Professor Extraordinarius of Psychology and | The Evoiution of Sex. By Professor Patrick Geddes 
Nature-Philosophy in the U rs ot Lemberg. and J. Arthur Thomson. Illustrated. . . $1.00 
x With a Preface by Chas. Richet. . <=) aeRO. | 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. Sevid “4 ani Peo or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Strug- 
bock. Illustrated. .. 4 . 75 cts le tor Life. By Charles Darwin. New Edition, 
\ | rom the latest English ne with additions 
é a i of ents. Fa dias mews Wilson, F. as ae and corrections . . . Sie: see a eas 
De ustrate ; oo we cts | 
| The Data of Ethics. By Mesties Spencer. . 75 cts 
§ The Religions of the Ancient World: including | Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action 4 
& Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, | ot Worms. with Observations on their Habits. 4% 
Pheenicia, Etruria, vananielh Rome. By George | By Charles Darwin. Illustrated... . . 75cts > 
R Rawlinson, M.A... . . - + + The Genesis ot Science, and The Factors of Or- 8 
‘ 4 The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, | ganic Evolution. By wae — Two & 
x with a Survey ot vegans Education. mi S| Books inOne. . . - + + cts & : 
% Laurie, LL.D. . eel wet cts | Donesee amg and Selection eaters Sex: 4 1 
‘ : trate ew Ecition 4 
\ Fetichism. A Contribution to aad te | y Charles Darwin of 4 
y) the History of Religion. By Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. | _ "evised and augmented. . $1.50 8 : 
& Translated from the German, . . . . . 75cts | a - ——, Ae Account of pe Pre- & ; 
istoric Ethnology and Civilization of Europe. H 
§ On the sty, of at ctw oo Chenevix | By Isaac Taylor, M.A. Illustrated... . $1.00 ; 
8 a a a ee, s > Tee The Law of Private Right. By George H. Smith. \ : 
; The Dawn of History. An Ppreiactinn to Prehis- | 75cts ‘ i 
toric Study. Edited by oud ave M.A., ofthe | Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes; and & | 
Pp 
British Museum. . . » + 75 cts | — ete es . 44 A. C., Ramsay, & | 
’ | S., etc.; John Ball, M.R.I.A., 5 mC i 
R ene Guta tt. Home _ Abroad. = Sir Roderick 1. Murchison, F.R.S., D.C.L., etc.: & | 
K ce | Prof. B, Studer, of Berne; Prof. A. Favre, of & ] 
itmines: A heupiaree-anne seenid By James | Geneva; and Edward W hymper. With an [ntro- j 
| Sully. . ok. « Saas: f duction, and 1 Notes : ow Lakes, by 4 | 
encer, 52 se 
S The Pleasures of Life. my’ ‘Sir dene anaes Two | Mel oh and Expression By Paolo Me : | 
5 PartsinOne. . cer Nicene once | gazza. Illustrated. so ~~ + MICO 
& Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of Nat- | Capital: A Critical iat of Capitalistic Pro- 6 
® ural Selection, with Some of a Applications. | duction. By Karl Marx. Translated from the % 
\ By ne hy eal red’ oe Vith | Third German Edition by Samuel Moore and 4 
‘ —— ee ny One map. and numer- Edward Aveling, and edited by Frederick Engels. 
ous illustrations. . . - > $1.25 The only American Edition. Carefully —. 5 
& Christianity and aaccaidiaiiis A sieaiie con- | $1.75 & 
sisting of he by Henry Wace, D.D., Professor | What is Property? An Inquiry into ee Principle of % 
§ + pote Bis ”, ——,' W. H. Mallock, Mrs. | Right and of mara ned .J. Proudhon. $ 
& Humphrey Ward. g - « ¥ects | Clem. 5. 3 » « S200 8 ' 
K . ; ; 4 
; SPECIAL BOOK, LIMITED EDITION k 
6 ¥ 
} DURATION OF NIAGARA FALLS AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT LAKES. By J. W. Spencer, 4 
Ph.D., F.G.S. Published under the Direction of the Commissioners of Niagara Falls Reservation. With { 
4 
\ plates, maps, etc.,and limited to 40oo copies, of which only 100 are for sale at a Net price of One Dollar each. ‘ ei 
\ 5 ie 


setroms LHe Humboldt Library ‘were { 
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THE 


emington 








Standard Typewriter 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 


For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 


i : The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 


of work. 


Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 





<7 SEN 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 


Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 


144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 

orders of every character, whether for Public, 

College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print,and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 


Estimates furnished promptly, and _ corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 

















